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A NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT. 

T is the duty of the secular Press in these times to take 
note of any new development inthe religious life of 
the people, and especially of any movement designed to 

diminish the oppugnancies of sects and bring them into 


harmony in pursuit of the common objects for which they | 


profess to have been formed. It would, therefore, be an 
unpardonable delinquency in us to overlook the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Congress of Churches,” which held its first meeting, 
a few days since, in Hartford. It was in every way a 
notable assembly, and the movement it heralded is likely 
to be attended with very important results. 

In all the leading Protestant denominations there have 
been, for a long time past, signs of impatience with the 
sectarian spirit, and of a longing to realize a wider unity 
than that spirit allows. Eminent preachers, though loyal 
to their respective sects, have grown tired of humdrum 
ways, and are seeking to get out of old ruts into a larger 
and freer religious life. They long to find a way by 
which Christians, separated from each other by ecclesias- 
tical fences, may be brought into co-operation along lines 
of practical work. Out of this longing sprang the move- 
ment just inaugurated at Hartford, and in which Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
*‘Christians,’”’ Swedenborgians, Unitarians and Univer- 
salists took part. No doctrinal basis of agreement is pro- 
posed ; but, on the other hand, a co-operation of purpose 
in carrying out the spirit of Christ in works of practical 
goodness and righteousness. To this end it is proposed 
to hold an Annual Congress of representative men of the 
different denominations (not excluding Catholics, we pre- 
sume, or even Jews, if they should wish to come), for ‘‘a 
free discussion of the great religious, moral and social 
questions of the time.” Under such regulations as ex- 
perience has shown to be necessary to good order, and 
to prevent debate from degenerating into promiscuous 
wrangling, discussion will be free; but no vote will be 
taken upon the spbjects discussed, and no member will 
be responsible for any views ‘but those which he himself 
may choose to express. 

The Governor of Connecticut weleomed the Congress 
to the State. The Rev. Dr. Parker, in voicing the wel- 
come of the people of Hartford, said: The object of the 
new movement was not to manufacture and mend creeds, 
or to make plans for the construction of ecclesiastical 
unity, nor to set itself up as an authority, but to discuss 
questions that concern the Christian commonwealth, to 
avert disastrous sectarian competitions, to remove irrita- 
tions, disagreements, contentions, ignorancies, jealousies 
and antagonisms, by the cultivation of a cosmopolitan 
spirit. The Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Waterbury, in further 
explanation of the objects of the movement, said; 

“There has been a quiet convergence of the Churches towards 
one another in doctrince and Christian work. The old theological 
issues have ceased to interest the mass of Christians—have become 
almost obsolete ; and earnest men of all communions have come to 
see the necessity of uniting their forces against a common foe, The 
process of denominational organization has indeed gone forward ; 
the denominational life of most of the Churches has been intensified 
rather than diminished ; but at the same time Christians every- 
where have come to recognize the inferior importance of these 
beliefs and practices which separate Churches from one another, 
and the transcendent value of the few essentials upon which all are 
agreed.” 

It must be confessed that the first meeting of the Con- 


gress has not quite met the expectations of some of those | 


whose interest was m@vakened in advance. The topics 
chosen for discussion were in no way broader than those 
which the sects by themselves are accustomed to con- 
sider. But the spirit manifested was excellent, and as the 
movement. goes on it will doubtless overcome the timidity 
by which its first steps were somewhat restrained, There 
was a fear in some quarters that the Congress would offer 
special encouragement to religious heresy, and, therefore, 
it was natural, if not necessary, to act with great caution, 
and not to wander too far at first from beaten paths. We 
are very sure that courage will ere long be found to dis- 
cuss the various social questions of the time—such as 
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pauperism, the relations of capital and labor, the mono- | 


poly of land, the secularization of the State, ete. The 
solution of these and all similar problems is no doubt 
to be found in the moral code of the New Testament, and 
it is fitting, therefore, that the Churches should take the 
lead in showing how that code should be applied, and 
what changes are necessary in our social and political 
arrangements for the security alike of the rich and the 
poor, to open the way of the latter to prosperity and 
happiness, and to bind the human family together as one 
brotherhood. Grant that it is the function of religion to 
prepare mankind for happiness in another world, does it 


duty of making the present life as much like Heaven 
as possible ? 
to leave the other undone.” 


HASTY JUDGMENTS OF MEN. 
TINHE death of General McDowell, followed by almost 
unanimous eulogy for the possession of high quali- 
ties as a gentleman and a soldier, recalls the bitter and 
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systematic detraction which followed him through the | 


most active period of his life. Many Americans have 
suffered much from the too hasty judgment of their | 
fellow-citizens ; but scarcely any has ever suffered more 
than he. 

He lost the battle of Bull Run when the people of the 
North expected him to win it, and that was a crime which | 
could not be forgiven, and which only death could atone | 
for. They lost Bull Run, not because Hunter’s column 
at the right made too long a detour, and did not arrive 
upon the field in time; not because a stampede of raw 
troops occurred without adequate cause; not because 
Patterson was inattentive ; not because Johnston, with | 
unsurpassed energy, swung his army down from Win- | 
time for the fight—but merely because 
They demanded a scape- 


chester in 


So, all through the War, he was the object of sus- 
An original abolitionist, he was | 
charged with preventing slaves from escaping from their | 
owners ; a lifelong teetotaler, he was charged with being 
an habitual drunkard ; an ardent friend of McClellan, he 
was charged with intriguing against him, and even of | 
withdrawing his army from his support in the field; the | 
most loyal of commanders, he was charged with exhaust- 
ing his time and strength in protecting rebel property. 
The odium of Bull Run followed him and clung to him 
like an incubus. He was so closely pursued by dispar- 
agement and derision, that he lost the respect of his 
own soldiers, and Mr. Lincoln was compelled to with- 
draw him from an active command. It was only after 
the War was over that military critics came to see how 
large a man he was; how true, faithful, loyal, upright, 
just, temperate, skillful and brave, and what high mili- 
tary ability he exhibited, even in planning the battle of | 
Bull Run. It was only at his coftin’s side that defama- | 
tion withdrew from him entirely. 
Men in all lands and ages have been similarly miscon- | 
ceived, hounded and crucified by a cruel popular pre- 
judice. Some trifling accident makes a man or ruins 
him. Grant, at the end of the first day’s battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing, was denounced and despised by the whole | 
country, as MeDowell had been ; it was only Buell’s arrival | 


disaster into victory and derision into applause, and saved 
to the army ‘‘the hero of Appomattox.” 

If Beauregard had earried out his intention of attack- 
ing the Union army on July 21st, instead of waiting to be 
attacked, and if the laggard Patterson had pressed vigor- 
ously on Johnston’s rear, the probability is that McDowell 
would have won the battle, driven Lee’s flying army 
across the Rapidan, and acquired a prestige that would 
have kept him at the #ront till the last Confederate flag 
was surrendered. But these contingencies did not oceur ; 
and the buzzard of detraction hovered over him till he 
died, as it did over the patriot Gates of the Revolu- 
tion; over Harrison Gray Otis, of Massachusetts, after 
the War of 1812 ; over Schuyler Colfax, as honest a man 
as ever went into American polities. There are ample 
compensations, however, for, soon or late, the character 
of such men is sure to be known, and history will do 


them justice. 


WORKINGMEN'’S CLUBs. 


MINHE elub has been regarded as an institution of the 

rich and the learned. The view is no longer adequate. 
Clubs of workingmen have within a few years sprung up 
in various parts of the country. They are, moreover, | 
among the most prosperous of organizations of their 
class, and the most beneficent of the associations into 
which wage-earners have been gathered. 

No less than thirty of these large and flourishing 
societies are already formed. Their membership repre- 
sents five thousand persons. Their purpose and work are 
diverse and comprehensive. The St. Mark’s Club, of Phila- 
delphia, among the most successful of these associations, 
illustrates, in the fifteen years of its history, the variety 
and usefulness of this form of social and commercial | 
enterprize. It has erected many houses for workingmen 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia; it has given aid to mem- 
bers in times of sickness and death ; it has opened oppor- 
tunities of recreation and social enjoyment to those who 
have been either deprived of them or accustomed to find 
them in degraded and degrading haunts; it has in ways 
direct and indirect fostered thrift, economy and all the 
cardinal virtues. These various clubs seem to be wel] 
founded, and their promise of continued usefulness 
appears great. Five of them own clul-houses, ten rent 


for giving instruction in different departments of know- | 
ledge, seventeen provide lectures, concerts and other 
entertainments for members and their families, fifteen | 
furnish pecuniary aid to members in sickness, seven offer 
facilities for securing groceries and other staple articles 


Among the important features of 
these clubs, moreover, are the endeavors made to cause 
wage-earners to save each week a portion of their wages. 
Through ‘‘saving funds” and ‘‘ co-operative banks,” 
facilities are given for the easy, safe and remunerative 
investment of a part of the wages of each week or month. 
These clubs appear to be managed with wisdom, | 
economy and effectiveness. They are not organizations of 
anarchists or socialists. They conserve the best interests | 
of the social order. They are glad to receive the assistance 





| cent. of the entire territory. 


of any real friend of labor of wnatever name cr position. 
In the Boston club Robert Treat Paine is interested, and 
other men representing wealth and prestige have shown 
in various ways their sympathy with this form of social 
and commercial progress. These clubs are simply effect- 
ing reforms and promoting an advancement which John 
Stuart Mill, in his famous chapter on the ‘‘ Probable 
Future of the Laboring Classes,” pointed out, and did 
much to accomplish. The ‘laboring classes” can do 


| more for themselves than all other classes can do for 


them. By wise association and co-operation they can do 
much to serve their own interests and the public 
welfare. This service the workingmen’s clubs in New 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Germantown (Pa.), 
and Holyoke (Mass. ), are rendering. 





THE DESTRUCTION or AMERICAN FORESTS. 

RE the American people aware of the rapidity of the 
<= destruction of their forests? The last census, for 
which the facts as to the forests were laboriously col- 
lected, shows that, of the States and Territories, nine had 
reduced their woodland to below 10 per cent. of their total 
area ; five, to between 10 and 20 per cent.; eight, to be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent.; eleven, to between 30 and 40 
per cent.; and four, to between 40 and 50 per cent. Ten 
of the Southern or Southwestern States still retained 
more than 50 per cent. of their area in forests. Through- 


out the country the woodland occupied about 35 per cent. 


The rapidity of the decrease is 
In 1853 the Buckeye 


of the entire acreage. 
illustrated in the case of Ohio. 


State had 13,991,228 acres of woodland, representing 55 


per cent. of its area. In 1870 the acreage of forests had 
diminished to 9,749,333, or to 38 per cent. of the area. In 
1881, so rapid had been the destruction, that the State 
had only 4,708,247 acres of forests, including only 22 per 
If in other Commonwealths 
the cutting off of the forests be not so rapid as in Ohio, it 
is yet progressing at a rate which will in a generation 
make not a few of them similar to Denmark, in which less 
than 5 per cent. of the area is woodland. 

The evils resulting from this wholesale destruction of 
our forests are many, diverse and serious. The frequency 
and severity of floods, the great extremes in atmospheric 
temperature and humidity, the drying-up of springs, 
brooks and other means of irrigation, the exposure of 
fields to destructive winds, parching and freezing, the 
spread of miasmatic germs—these are among the more 
material of the evil results of the present destruction of 
the forests. Countries which once were well wooded and 
abounding in diverse and rich harvests are now, through 
the felling of the forests, sterile deserts. Palestine, in 
the time of Solomon, was a land flowing with milk and 
honey, and its mountain ranges were covered with cedar 


| and other trees; it is now bereft of its forests, and its 


soil is incapable of supporting a sixth of the population it 
contained in the reign of Solomon, Sicily was once the 
granary of Rome. The despoiling of its forests has con- 
verted it into a comparative desert. Spain, under the 
Moors, was a garden bearing grain and fruit of many 
kinds. The devastation of the woods of its mountain slopes 
has rendered about one-third of its area useless for agri- 
culture by reason of the scarcity of rain. It is indeed 


true, as John G. Whittier has said, that ‘‘The wealth, 
| beauty, fertility and healthfuluess of the country largely 


depend upon the conservation of our forests and the 
planting of trees.” 

The means for overcoming or lessening the evils of this 
wholesale destruction are many, and easy of application. 
The public sentiment is becoming sensitive to the general 
and useless devastation. Public measures are in progress 
for the preservation of such domains, so intimately con- 
nected with navigation and agriculture, as the Adirondack 
woods. The profits of forest culture are, moreover, under 
wise vonditions, large. The Governments of Prussia 
and other German States, of France, Italy and Austria, 
cultivating parts of their territory with trees, thence de- 
rive a large revenue. It is said by Rothe, a competent 
authority, that lands in Ohio, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia could, through forest culture, be made very remu- 
nerative. Citizens, moreover, are yearly planting a con- 
stantly increasing number of trees upon their estates both 
large and smal!. Forestry associations are forméd in 
several Commonwealths. ‘‘Arbor Day” has become a 
recognized institution in Vermont, Ohio, Michigan, and 
other States. The National Bureau of Agriculture is 
spreading information on the subject. It is estimated 
that about 40 per cent. of the area of a country should, 


| for the best advantage of agriculture and other interests, 


be covered with forests ; already only 35 per cent. of the 
United States territory represents the woodland. The 
movement for the conservation of the forests should be 


| pushed rapidly as well as wisely. 








OPENING OF THE RACING SEASON. 


O far as the meetings of the Rockaway Steeplechase 
hI Association are concerned, the New York racing sea- 
son has opened auspiciously. The new Cedarhurst course 
has proved satisfactory, with one or two exceptions, It 
should be possible for visitors who are not members of the 
Association to obtain a well-served lunch on the grovznds, 
but at present no such accommodations are provided. 
It would also add to the comfort of spectators if the lawn 
in front of the grand stand were sloping instead of flat; 
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and the construction of the water-jump and situation 
of the stables are minor matters open to some criticism. 
But the Association has given three days of interesting 
and exciting racing, in which new laurels have been 
gained by the members of the three Hunts participating. 
Messrs. Work, Cheever, Purdy, Thorne and Pennistan 
have distinguished themselves among the gentlemen 
riders. Their superior knowledge of the course has given 
them some advantage over the professional riders, and, 
fortunately, the racing has been attended by no serious 
accidents. The sporting fraternity, as well as the fashion- 
able world, have been well represented, and the groups of 
gayly costumed riders and spirited horses on the green 
turf, with the sea in the background, made a series of 
pictures which will long be remembered. 

But the question has arisen, whether this brilliant 
beginning may not be also the end of our racing season. 
At the famous stables in this vicinity there are strings of 
finely-trained thoroughbreds impatiently awaiting a trial 
of their powers on the turf. Fortunes have been spent 
by lovers of horses in developing the breed to the highest 
point—a development sure to prove of general benefit. 
Those whose fayorite recreation is found at Jerome Park 
or Sheepshead Bay, have been looking forward to the 
opening days, fixed for the last week in May, and to 
be followed by stirring contests in leafy June. But now 
all ig.doubt and apprehension. If our gentlemen 
sportsmen are forbidden to back their horses, the better 
class of racing is probably at an end. The Pool Bill was 
supported by many of our best citizens, but it has met 
with a singular opposition at Albany. Mr. Leonard 
Jerome and others have declared that racing near New 
York depends upon the fate of the Bill. It is now 
positively announced that the Jerome Park and Sheeps- 
head Bay courses will be closed if pool-selling is not 





allowed. All lovers of noble horses and stirring racing | 


will pray that this misfortune may be averted, for, under 
favorable conditions, we have been promised the most 
brilliant racing season ever known. 








LEGISLATING AGAINST BABEL. 


No the few tall buildings in New York city are 
4N guaranteed a monopoly of the upper skies, for 
the Legislature, in its last gasp of life, enacted a law 
prohibiting the erection of any more buildings higher 
than eighty feet above the pavement. The Bill is alleged 
to have been passed in the interest of the public health, 
some physicians alleging that these tall, overshadowing 
structures, shutting out the light of the sun from adjoin- 
ing residences, are objectionable from a sanitary point of 
view. The law might have avoided absolute prohibition 
by providing that every building more than eighty feet 
high should have an open space fifty feet wide on 
every side of it; but this would have been practically 
probibitory in its operation, Whether the law, as enacted, 
can stand, is a serious question. This island is narrow, 
and the fact that its breadth is thus limited, make its land 
more valuable than that of any other city on earth. Ele- 
vators make the upper air easily accessible, and naturally 
cause two chimney-tops to grow where one grew before. 
Shall'commerce: be prevented from extending its precincts 
in the only available direetion? The upper floors of the 
lofty tenenient-hcuses are about the most desirable resi- 
dencves «in the city, probably making up in superior salu- 
brity: what the adjoining buildings lack. 

If we are to attack the buildings where pestilence 
lurks, we shall not attack the sky-cleaving structures, 
whiéh are warm in Winter and delightful Summer resorts 
in the hottest weather, nor even the adjoining residences 
whose owners do not complain, but the two or three story 
rookeries of Mott and Baxter Streets, and the crowded 
tenements of the East Side. As far as disease has yet 
been developed, its origin is in buildings under eighty 
feet in height, and mainly due to other causes than the 
exclusion of sunshine. The Fire Department, too, 
objects to “these lofty buildings”; but the most of 
them can dispense with the Fire Department, being as 
absolutely Sreproof as if they were in Rome or Madrid, 
and only to be imperilled by an all-devouring conflagra- 
tion. The city would probably be healthier if there were 
only one house on a block, but there is no room for such 
indulgence in luxury. We are always driven to a choice 
of evils, and it is doubtful if a law can long be retained 
on the statute-books which forbids men to put up tall 
houses on this narrow tongue of land. 








A MORMON FLAG OF TRUCE. 


VER since the establishment of the Mormon Church, 
efforts have been made, sometimes foolishly directed, 
sometimes wisely, to suppress the unholy sect, or at least 
to obliterate its unchaste peculiar institution. Mis- 
sionaries have gone among them and have reclaimed 
some ot the followers ; but, meanwhile, the Mormon mis- 
sionaries.have gained many more converts than the sect 
has lost. The churches have preached against polygamy ; 
but, meanwhile, the Mormon tabernacle has successfully 
preached“ in favor of it. The Press has aroused public 
sentiment against the “Saints”; but, meanwhile, the Mor- 
mon Press has defended its peculiar doctrines to its own 
people. Mob violenée has been used against them, but 
they have sullenly removed ‘‘ under the leadership of the 
Prophet,” and they have made the wilderness blossom 








where they live. The United Siauies army has been sent 
to restrain them, but they assumed the pious attitude of 
the persecuted, and reminded their persecutors that ‘‘The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” Every 
effort has failed to crush the leaders or to enlighten their 
followers. The power of priestcraft has held them solid 
and prosperous against all appeals or threats, or efforts at 
eradication ; and to every appeal or threat, or effort of 
suppression, they have given a defiant answer—until now. 

For now there is a noteworthy change of tone. The 
‘* Protest” that was read in every Mormon church on May 
2d, and published all over the land on May 3d, against the 
conviction and imprisonment, under the Edmunds Law, 
of their polygamous bishops, is an appeal ‘‘ to the people 
of the United States.” Its specious arguments in favor 
of ‘religious liberty,” and its humble explanation of 
the Mormon faith, are no longer defiant. It is no longer 
the stubborn attitude of the persecuted, but it is more 
like the appeal of the unintentionally guilty for special 
consideration by reason of special circumstances. The 
real meaning of it is this: Brigham Young was a strong 
leader and a man of great determination and power. So 
long as he lived, and even so long 48 his vigorous methods 
could be kept alive, the ‘‘ Saints ” were bold and defiant. 
He would have seen every follower he had, murdered 
before he would have yielded an inch. The perpetuation 
of this peculiar people was the rest&lt.of this man’s strong 
character and vigorous leadership, His successor, Taylor, 
is a commonplace man, and under his administration the 
natural disintegreting influences of such a society have 
taken away from the people the fanatical capacity for 
endurance in evil that distinguished them and made 
them so hard to deal with. 

On the other hand, too, the Edmunds Law is the most 
powerful weapon that has yet been used against them, 
and its enforcement is the first signal victory that has 
ever been gained over the “Saints.” One or two of 
their bishops are in the penitentiary, others have plead 
guilty, more will be tried, with good chance for conviction, 
and some have fled. Following these events comes this 
‘* Protest,” which is really an appeal. It is the first Mor- 
mon flag of truce, and there now seems for the first time 
to be good reason for hope that polygamy will speedily 
be suppressed. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE division in the British House of Commons on the vote of 
censure as to the Cabinet’s management of the Afghan ques- 
tion, which was looked forward to so apprehensively by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s friends, resulted in the defeat of the Conservatives by a 
majority of thirty votes. The Ministerialists, therefore, have been 
in a jubilant mood during th2 past week. The general feeling was 
that the Conservative leaders had again blundered by not with- 
drawing the motion after the Ministers had explained their policy 
in Soudan and Afghanistan, inasmuch as non-explanation was the 
basis of the motion. Exactly five hundred-and fifty members 
voted. It was the fullest House this year. Mr. Gladstone’s sup- 
porters say that the victory insures the return of the Government 
in next Novembe:'s elections, provided that Russia keeps faith. 
Peace with Russia is still regarded in many quarters as somewhat 
problematical, in view of a reported hitch in the negotiations be- 
tween the Russian agents, Baron de Staal and M. Lessar, and Earl 
Granville. It is claimed as a significant fact that Russia is not satis- 
fied with what would have contented her two months ago. General 
Komaroff reports that the Sariks are opposed to the new frontier 
line proposed by Lessar, claiming that it is an infringement upon 
their rights, and gives the best land in the disputed territory to 
the Afghans. A council of the Russian Ministers is said to have 
resulted in a decision to support the claims of theSariks, Further 
discussion between England and Russia will now be necessary. 

These Sariks are part of a Turkoman horde that once lived at 
Merv. Driven thence in 1856 by the Tekke horde, they went up 
the Murghab. Some of them stopped at Youletan, on the southern 
border of the Merv oasis, but the majority, numbering over 6,000 
families, crossed the desert section of the Murghab, and made a 
settlement in the Penjdeh oasis, The Penjdeh oasis being really 
the border of the country of which Herat is the natural capital, it 
is not difficult to see why the Russians should be solicitous for the 
rights of their new allies, the Sariks, 

The trial of Cunningham and Burton, on the charge of treason- 
felony for alleged complicity in the dynamite outrages at Westmin- 
ster and the Tower of London, which continued throughout the 
week, has failed to develop much of a case against the prisoners. 
Burton was allowed to make a personal statement and appeal, 
which he did in a quiet and modest way that made a good impres- 
sion upon the audience, especially when he said that during his 
confinement he had had no chance of speaking to police or counsel 
until he came before Justice Hawkins. Continuing, 4 said : **8o 
I thought it best, as I could not make it in private in the prison, to 
wait till now. I stand before your Lordship as innocent as a child 
unborn of all these charges preferred age‘nst me.” 

The issue of the Revised Version of the Old Testament has 
awakened universal interest, and furnished the Press with a topic. 
The London Times says of the new version, that it ‘ has the advant. 
agé of the vast advances of the last fifty years in Oriental philol- 
ogy, Biblical geography, history, and antiquities, all of which were 
but imperfectly understood by the forty-seven translators of King 
James, although it is freely admitted that they did the very best that 
was possible in their day. The new version is not a good version in 
the place of a bad one, but a great improvement in a good version.” 


A 


? 








Some recently published figures show that temperance can be 
promoted without recourse to fanatical prohibitory legislation, 
which, after all, does not prohibit. In 1860 the amount,pf spirits 
consumed in this country, after allowing for both exporis and 
imports, was over 86,000,000 gailons. In 1884 the consumption was 
73,000,000 gallons. In 1860 the American people absorbed about 
100,000,000 gallons of malt liquors and 1,800,000, gallons of 
domestic wines. Last year we comforted ourselves with 590,000,000 
gallons of malt liquors and over 17,000,000 gallons of domestic 
wines. In 1884 the population was nearly eighty per cent. larger 
than in 1860, but the consumption of spirits was fifteen per cent. 
less, while six times as much beer, and more than nine times as 





much wine, went to cheer the thirsty, It has been proved again 
and again that people will use some form of stimulant; and if we 
are substituting beer and light wine for whisky and rum, the cause 
of temperance is clearly the gainer, whatever may be said by ram- 
pant prohibitionists, 


RaPip-TRANsIT is the watchword of the day anywhere within 
ten miles of the New York City Hall. The Brooklyn Elevated Road 
is open for travel, and doing a rushing business during its five 
miles of length. So successful has been its inauguration that 
another elevated road is already projected in the same city. 





AGAIN is it rumored that sub rosa negotiations are being set on 
foot for the purchase of Cuba by Uncle Sam. Cuba has a debt of 
$46,000,000 ; her civil officials have not been paid in five months, 
and the army has seen no money for a quarter of a year. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it would be well to postpone the purchase for a few 
days. 





WHEN the Queen's Message about the marriage of the Princess 
Beatrice was read in the English Commons, all of the members ex- 
cept four Parnellites removed their hats. These four ‘ ostenta- 
tiously abstained,” the cable says, They probably then stood still 
with great celerity and vociferously remained silent. There is 
no knowing what those uncivil fellows will do. 


THE mysterious noises complained of for some time past in the 
Soncy flats in New York city continue, and some of the detonations 
sound like claps of thunder. The disturbance is assigned to various 
causes—to blasts, to earthquakes, to wall-settling, to fc arth-proof 
disembodied spirits, and so forth. Is it not possible that the noises 
originate with the occupants? Of course, if the roof is rent, the 
rooms will not be as likely to be ; and, if the walls settle, the tenants 
may not be compelled to. There is something “soncy” in the 
suggestion, 





RieEw’s stronghold at Batouche is taken, and most of the rebels 
have fled to the woods, to rally again in some other ravine, no 
doubt, under their audacious leader. At the moment when the vic- 
tory of lawis assured, the Dominion Government cannot do a wiser 
thing than to issue an amnesty, and then enact a measure of 
justice towards the settlers in the rich Saskatchewan Valley, which 
will give to them the same rights as were long ago accorded to 
other settlers in British America. Injustice was the cause of the 
revolt, and a wrong towards the common farmers of a country 
cannot be corrected too soon. 





THE United States will be happy, indeed, if Mr. McLane makes 
as popular and efficient a Minister to France as did his immediate 
predecessor, President Grévy paid Mr. Morton a high and unusual 
compliment on his withdrawal when he said: ‘‘If the usages and 
traditions of the two countries permitted it, I would ask the United 
States, as a favor, to retain you at Paris.” Mr. Morton's diplomatic 
career has been wholly honorable to himself and most satisfactory 
to his native land, whose citizens, in passing through the French 
capital, have so often received some reminder of his vigilant polite- 
ness and kindness. The status of this country has been elevated 
by the manner in which Minister Morton has borne himself. 





THe Park Commissioners of Saco, Maine, have imported 5,000 
trees from Scotland for the adornment of Pepperell Park. This is 
like carrying coals to Newcastle, for nowhere in the country has 
nature done more for arboriculture than in the Pine Tree State. No 
finer examples of trees are to be found anywhere than the oaks of 
Alfred, the shiretown of York County, in which Saco is situated ; or 
the pine-trees of Old Orchard, or the elms in the Sandy River Valley, 
in Franklin County; while the “‘ pumpkin sweet” apple-trees, of 
Livermore, in Androscoggin County, would be immensely popular 
with the children in any park where they bore their fruit, prodigal 
as to size and luscious as to quality. In all the varieties of hard- 
woods and evergreens indigenous to the North, Maine is also pro- 
litic, and within its own borders is amply able to supply her own, 
and all the other parks in the country, with unsurpassed specimens 
of fir, spruce, cedar, hemlock, maple, ash, white and yellow bireh, 
and a score of others equally ornamental. : 


© 
, 





WE speak from a non-partisan point of view, in saying that the 
failure of Illinois to re-elect John A. Logan to the Senate, during 
a struggle of many weeks, is a reproach to that State. General 
Logan is quite its most eminent citizen. He was a capable and 
successful military leader. He has had long service in both Houses 
of Congress. He is a vigorous and trenchant speaker, and in de- 
bate holds his own with the ablest. Withal, he is a good worker, 
and does readily and willingly those thousand thankless things 
which must always be done in the service of the people. Finally, 
he has made no money by irregular speculations while in office, and 
is nearly as poor to-day as he was when he sheathed his sword and 
retired in honor from the command of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, Such a man is not to be cast aside as long as he consents to 
be retained. Illinois has for many years possessed more influence 
in Washington than most of her sister States of the West, because 
of the greater experience and ability of her senior Senator, and to 
supersede him now would be a fatuous act, injurious !i¥%* to the 
State and to the nation. ners 

WHEN a State Senator was elected from the Thirty-fourth Dis- 
trict in Illinois, the other day, the wily Republicans stole a march 
upon their over-confident opponents, and elected their man in a 
Democratic stronghold, Although a choice of a United States 
Senator by the Illinois Legislature was held to depend upon this 
local election, only 2,100 of the 7,600 Democratic voters in the Dis- 
trict took interest enough in the result to go to the polls. The 
Republican voters had been quietly and shrewdly organized, and 
late in the day swooped down with a volley of ballots, which un- 
doubtedly gave them the battle, although the defeated candidate, 
Leep, intends to contest Weaver's seat on technical grounds. All 
this is simply such an instance of superior adroitness and skillful 
out-maneeuvring of an over-confident foe, as is often seen in politi- 
cal campaigns.’ But it has been reserved for some of the Bourbon 
Democratic organs, advocates of the old spoils system, and therefore 
hostile to President Cleveland, to interpret this Democratic defeat 
as a sign of dissatisfaction with the Administration and a rebuke 
to the President. This is sheer nonsense. The fact is, that some 
politicians, but not the people, are dissatisfied with the general 
course of the Administration. It would have been more reason- 
able to claim the Michigan election as an overwhelming indorse- 
ment of the President. Some of the Illinois Democrats may not be 
over fond of Mr. William R. Morrison, but it is very doubtful 
whether the result of this election was a premeditated death-blow 
to his ambition. It is a simpler explanation to say that the Repub- 
licans won because they were the smarter politicians. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— SEE PaGE 222. 
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FRANCE, — FREDERIC-AUGUSTE BARTHOLDI, SCULPTOR. 
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ENGLAND.— SCENE OF THE RECENT EXPLOSION AT THE 
ADMIRALTY OFFICE. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE BASEBALL SEASON—SKETCHES AT THE 


GAME BETWEEN THE NEW 


YORK AND DETROIT CLUBS, ON 
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OUT OF TOWN. 


4 OOD people may moan, 
And may even complain 

Of Summeér days flown, 

And their joys on the wane; 
But little I care 

Though all nature be brown; 
It's not for fresh air 

That I'm off out of town. 


But only because 

(As you'll grant me is true) 
Society's laws 

Say there's nothing to do 
Up here at this time ; 

So to flee Fashion's frown, 
And save me a crime, 

I am off out of town, 


The cup has been run ; 

All the matches are o'er; 
Academy done, 

And the Park is no more. 
No parties just now, 

All the good blinds are down; 
I, too, make my bow, 

And I'm off out of town, 


The woods and the sea 
Have for me little charm, 
The much-bepraised bee 
Only causes alarm. 
I hate country ways, 
Only fit for a clown; 
Alas! for the days 
I must spend out of town. 


But while lacking rest, 
As an exile I roam, 
This thought cheers my breast : 
“T shall soon be at home.” 
Ah me! what delight 
Will my misery crown, 
When, Wall Street in sight, 
I’m no more out of town. 


AN INSTRUMENT or PROVIDENCE. 
By ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 
66 ES, it is a pretty place, as you say, the old 


Hathaway homestead, and it makes me 
think of the Scripter promise about the 
wilderness blossomin’ like the rose.’ 

There was a pleasant anticipatory pucker about 
my landlady’s mouth that nieant a story. Her 
mind was stored with neighborhood chronicles, 
with which she delighted to regale me as soon as 
she discovered that I found them interesting. 
They gave additional cheer to the rainy evenings be- 
side the blazing fire, and charmed away the melan- 
choly of the long twilights, when crickets chirped 
and frogs croaked dismally, and it became doubt- 
ful whether country solitude was the best thing 
for one’s nerves, 

Now, it was a sunshiny morning, and I was 
sitting on the porch, in the pleasant shade of the 
hop-vines, while Mrs, Davidge shelled peas in the 
doorway. I made no effort to draw her out ; that 
was unnecessary ; I had learned that some of her 
neighbors considered my landlady ‘kind of 
tedious, never givin’ folks a chance to put in a 
word edgeways,” but I was willing to be a 
listener only, and Mrs. Davidge had assured me 
that Liwas “the best comp'ny she ever found.” 

“Tf 't'want exactly a wilderness ten years ago, 
*twas the most run-out farm in town,  Isr’el 
Hathaway was a well-meanin’ man, but he was 
one of the kind that can’t seem to fetch anything 
to pass, When women are so, folks say they 
haven't got a faculty; men are apt to be called un- 
lucky. And there does seem to be such a thing as 
luck, let folks say what they will; one hen will 
hatch out every one of her eggs, and another one 
settin’ right beside of her on eggs out of the same 
batch, and jest as diligent a fowl, won’t hatch but 
one or two, Some folks call such things luck, and 
some the doin’s of Proverdunce ; anyhow, there's 
no care nor forethought that helps or hinders 
‘em. But whatever it was that run the Hatha- 
ways clear’n down hill before Isr’el died, ‘twas 
the workin’s of Proverdunce, plain enough, that 
brought ‘em up higher’n they ever was before. 
Proverdunce, plain enough, to my mind, though 
the instrument, was nothin’ in the world but jest 
a pink feather! 

‘** Of course, there was some little things to help 
along : Tommy Streadley’s bein’ thick-headed—on 
account of his bein’ a triplet, some folks thought, 
but I must say I never saw a Streadley but what 
was—and Mandany Wheelocks bein’ as vain as a 
peacock, But, there, Iam dretful apt to begin a 
story at the wrong end.” 

Mrs. Davidge gave her pan a vigorous shake, 
which brought the unshelled peas to the sur- 
face, and seemed to perform a like kindly office 
for her ideas. 

** As I said, the Hathaways was all run down hill 
when Isr’el died. Prudence was seventeen, and 
had jest got to keepin’ a district school. John was 
about a year older, and he was goin’ to the 
Academy. If there was anytiuin’ in the world that 
Isr’el Hathaway's mind had always been set on 
‘twas to give his boy learnin’, so ‘et he needn’t till 
the s'il for a livin’; and Mis’ Hathaway and Pru- 
dence was set on it, too. Prudence calkerlated 
that she could keep school and run the farm, too, 
and earn enough to send John to collegeé—with 
him keepin’ school between times, to help himself 
along. And she did it; but it changed her from 
a pretty, pink-cheeked, laughin’ girl to a sober, 
careworn old maid before she was twenty-five ! 
How that girl did work! She showed grit that 
never come from the Hathaways, nor from her 
mother’s folks as far back as I knew anythin’ 
about ‘em. She'd got a chance to teach in the 
Academy ; she taught Latin and mathematics, 
fittin young men for college, and she’d give her- 
self all the education she had except jest one year 
to the Academy, And she did fetch enough for 
them to live on, and something more out of that 
farm, John did pretty considerabie well; he 
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didn’t make much of a fist at school-keepin’; he 
hadn’t a knack for it. I was afre:d he’d have his 
father’s knack for kind of dwindlin’ out at every- 
thing, and I never felt sure—nor hain’t to this day 
-that he was worth the sacrifice that was bein’ 
made for him, or that it’s ever right for one human 
bein’ to sacrifice herself—it’s apt to be herself, 
though I have seen it the other way—to another 
human bein’ that jest’s as able-bodied or more so. 
There’s a sight of them things goin’ on, wastin’ 
the lives of the very best and sweetest-minded. I 
s’pose I hadn’t ought to say wastin’, for they must 
get dretful purified and sanctitied; but for all that, 
it’s weakenin’ to the backbone and them they 
does it for is very apt to get sp’iled. There's as 
many as twenty families in this very town, where, 
if I was a minister, I'd preach, ‘Let every man 
bear his own burdens’ fifty times to once preachin’, 
‘ Bear ye one another's.’ That’s my way of thinkin’, 
and that’s what I kept thinkin’ all them years that 
Prudence was slavin’ so, and I'd lay awake nights 
tryin’ to think of somethin’ that might put a stop 
to it; but what I couldn't begin to do, with all my 
plannin’, Proverdunce come along and did jest 
as casy—with a pink feather ! - 
‘*Prudence always wore an old, rusty, black 
alpaca dress. I-don’t s’pose it could have been 
always the same one, but it always looked old 
and rusty, and she never took the least mite of 
pains with her hair md¥e’n to keep it all drawed 
back, neat and tight, into a knob at the back of 
her head, which was pertickerlerly unbecomin’ to 
her, owin’ to her havin’ a high forehead. She 
never wore any ornaments but a gold breastpin 
with her father’s hair in it, and a little mite of a 
gold ring that had been her grandmother's ; and 
that had hair in it, too. Suzetty King used to say 
she looked jest as if her beau had been a sailor 
and got drowned; but she looked sadder’n even 
than that to me—like a girl that has missed 
her chance of the hopes and joys that come 


| nateral to women in the Spring of their lives. 


; or not, I can’t say. 





Whether she ever thought of what she was missin’ 
I shouldn't wonder if she had 
most forgot she was anything bué a merchine 
to make life easier for John and her mother. And 
they seemed to take it all as a matter of course; 
the best meanin’ people is dretful apt to take 
sacrifices so, that are made cheerful and without 
any fuss. I expect they. thought Prudence was 
jest follerin’ her nateral bent, and doin’ what was 
right and proper. It used to be the fashion all 
round here,.in New England, for the girls to 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of the boys’ edica- 


| tions; it was generally done so’st the boys could 


be ministers, and the girls felt that they was 


| helpin’ on the Lord’s work, but sometimes the 





boys turned out such terrible poor preachers that 
*twas hard to believe that the Lord had any hand 
in it. Is’pose I ain't godly-giver’ enough to see 
the Lord’s hand in contrary happenin’s as some 
folks can—but I could see it in what happened to 
Prudence Hathaway, though there was folks that 
thought I was perfane for sayin’ so; they seemed 
to think the Lord wouldn’t stoop to such triflin’ 
ways of fetchin’ things to pass, 

“Well, John had got through college, and most 
through the law school, too, and was goin’ to 
graduate that Summer, and set up as a lawyer 
for himself, “He'd got a pretty good openin’ with 
a classmate that.had a lawyer for a father, and 
Prudence must have felt uncommon easy in her 
mind, for she took somebody's advice and went 
and had Mis’ Plympton make her a new Summer 
bonnet. Mis’ Plympton had jest come here from 
the city then, and some liked her bonnets, and 
some didn’t ; but old Miss Cressy, who had made 
bonnets for forty years, was paralyzed, and folks 
that couldn’t make their own had to have Mis’ 
Plympton’s. 

“T’m certain ’twas as much as four years sence 
Prudence Hathaway had had a new bonnet. 
Tommy Streadley’s mouth and eyes must have 
opened even wider’n he commonly kept ’em when 
Mis’ Plympton said to him, late one Saturday night 
(she’d hired Tommy for extry help because her 
little errand-girl was all beat out), ‘This green 
bandbox goes to Miss Prudence Hathaway, up by 
the Three Corners,’ 

** At the same time she gave him a brown band- 
box for Mandany Wheelock, the squire’s daughter. 

***T can’t stop to mark ‘em, but you can’t make 
a mistake, owin’ to the difrunt colors. Now, re- 
member which is which! says Mis’ Plympton. 

“Tommy promised that he would, and he always 
declared that he kept sayin’ goin’ along, ‘Green, 
Hathaway ; brown, Wheelock’; but if he did, he 
was like a hotel-boy that I was readin’ about in 
the paper, that was sent with some boots to a lord 
that was stoppin’ to the hotel, and they told him 
to say, ‘My lord, the boy has brought your boots,’ 
but sayin’ it over’n over to make sure, he got 
mixed up, and says he, ‘My boy, the lord has 
brought your boots!’ And Tommy Streadley by 
the time he’d got to the Three Corners was sayin’, 
‘ Brown, Hathaway " For he left the brown band- 
box to the Hathaways, and carried the green one 
to Mandany Wheelock ! 

“And when Prudence opened the box, instead 
of the sensible, middle-aged, plain black-lace bon- 
net that she'd ordered, there was a jaunty little 
mite of a bonnet, with a pink feather on the 
front! "Twas a black-lace bonnet, to be sure, but 
that pink feather made it look so pert and coquet- 
ish, it hadn’t no more sobriety’n a red-winged 
blackbird. 

‘** Prudence looked at it kind of scared at first, 
as if ‘twas something that would bite her. Then 
she took it out and held it at arm’s length, and 
looked it over, 

*** What was that milliner thinking of?’ says 
she. ‘It isn’t a mite like the shape I ordered! 
And think of a pink feather for me, mother!’ 

***Tt don’t look as if *twas meant for you, cer- 
tain,’ said Mis’ Hathaway. 

‘**T must have it changed ! said- Prudence, de- 
cidedly ; but as she put it back into the box she 
fetched a little sigh, "Twas a master-pretty bon- 


“herself out like that !’ 








net. Mis’ Plympton had a ‘knack for makin’ ‘em ; 
if there’s anything in this world that can be done 
well without a knack, it ain't bonnet-makin’. 


**Prudence put the bonnet back into the box ; | 
but that night she carried the box up-stairs with | 
her, instead of putting it away in the sittin’-room | 


closet, as she naterally would. 
‘*And when she come down the next mornin’, 


dressed for meetin’, as true as you live, ‘twas a | 
minute or two before her own mother knew her! | 


She had her hair all crimped over her forehead— 
*twas pretty, light-colored hair—and the little bit 
of a bonnet, with the pink feather, atop of it! 
She had on a black silk dress that she’d had for 
the Academy exhibition the year before, and 
never thought of wearin’ anywhere else, and she’d 
been and got some beautiful lace, that was her 
grandmother's, out of an old chest, and put it into 
the neck and sleeves. 

**¢T don’t know what possessed me, mother,’ 
says Prudence, half-laughin’ and half-cryin’, ‘But 
I felt young! I think the pink feather must have 
turned my head. You know how fond of pink I 
was when I was a little girl.’ 


‘‘Mis’ Hathaway told me afterwards that it | 


seemed to strike her, all at once, that Prudence 
was young, and ‘twas hard to have the youth 
crushed right out of her, as it had been ; and she 
never said a word, only jest took off her specta- 
cles and wiped ’em, and Prudence hnrried, off as 
if she was afraid somebody would try to.stop her, 

‘‘ Goin’ through the yard she picked a bunch of 
apple-blossoms and fastened ’em in her belt.’ I 
don’t suppose she’d picked an apple-blossom be- 
fore sence she was a little girl, she’d got so thrifty. 

‘*T saw her goin’ by, and she actually had a little 
pinky color in her cheeks ; whether she’d caught 
it from the apple-blossoms, or the pink feather, 
or from feeling young, I can’t say. I couldn’t 
scarcely believe my eyes that “twas Prudence 
Hathaway !° . 

‘How folks did stare at her inchurch! And 
most of °em agreed that a prettier girl hadn't been 
seen there for a good while. I’m glad to know 
there wan’t many that said, ‘ How ridictlous for 
that old - maidish Prudence Hathaway to deck 
There’s some such. people 
as that everywhere, you know. 

‘“Theré was a stranger in church that day, a 
very fine-looking young man that had stopped all 
night at the hotel ; nobody appeared to know who 
he was. As they came out of church, he went up 
to Prudence and says, takin’ off his hat: 


‘*¢T suppose you don’t remember me? And I’m | 


sure I shouldn’t have known you except for the 
pink feather! But I hope, as John’s friend . 

‘**T am glad to see any friend of John’s,’ said 
Prudence, in her quiet way. 





thought he might be one of the village boys that 
had been away for years, and remembered her 
childish fancy for pink. 
friend of John’s, she remembered that John had 
written that the young man who was to be his 
partner was going into the country for his health, 
But how could he know that she liked pink? Pru- 
dence puzzled a little, but she thought she should 
find out, in a minute or two, who he was; and 
*twan’t best to let on that she kidn’t know. 

“She was generally grave and reserved, but to- 
day she seemed to have blossomed out every way. 
I don’t believe in settin’ too much by vanities, but 
I don’t suppose there ever was a girl that didn’t 
appear easier in her manners for feelin’ that she 
looked well, 

‘* Prudence chatted as easy and gay as could be, 
and the stranger walked along home with her, as 
a matter of course. *& 

‘* When Prudence introduced him to her mother, 
she jest said he was a friend of John’s, and kind 
of give him a chance to up and tell who he 
was, but he didn’t; he seemed to think they 
knew ; and Prudence felt kind of mortified be- 


cause he didn’t ; and Mis’ Hathaway was so glad | 


to see a stranger, bein’ real sociable and talkative, 
and seein’ but few folks, that she didn’t care 
who he was, especially as he knew John—that was 
her idol. He told ’em John was well, only workin’ 


too hard, which might have made ‘em suspec} | 
somethin’ was wrong, for it wan't a mite like John | 


Hathaway to work too hard. 

‘*The stranger staid to dinner. I don’t suppose 
they had anythin’ more’n a cold pick-up Sunday 
noon ; but Prudence put a great bow! full of lilacs 
and apple-blossoms in the middle of the table, and 
the windows were open, and the birds singin’, and 
kind of a blossomy smell blowin’ in; and settin’ 
opposite Prudence, all blossomed out in her pretty 
looks, I guess the stranger was satisfied. 

‘* But, right in the midst of it, what should come 
pokin’ in at the window but Tommy Streadley’s 
stupid head, 

‘* * Mandany Wheelock wants her bonnet—'w’ her 
beau, too!’ says he. 

“It come over Prudence like a flash jest what 
it all meant! She turned as pale as a ghost. 

“*T think you have mistaken me for Miss 
Wheelock,’ says she, with a little, sickly attempt 
to smile. 

**¢ And you ain’t Miss Wheelock ?’ sayshe. ‘Well, 
I haven’t seen her since she was a little girl of 
twelve ; but I've been thinkin’ I never saw any- 
body that had changed so much! You see, it was 
the pink feather that mislead me !’ 

** And he laughed a little, and went on explainin’ 
that Mandany Wheelock’s cousin, John Doane, was 


a great friend of his, and as he was comin’ through | 


here on business, and likely to have to stop over Sun- 
day, he wanted him to go and see Mandany. The 
cousin wrote to Mandany about it, and Mandany 
said she didn’t dare to have him come if her step- 


father was at home, because he’d got so down on | 


young men (which was true enough, for Mandany 
was always having a dozen strings to her bow, and 
the old man was set on her marryin’ Amasa 
Bemis, who had land joinin’ theirs, She was en- 
gaged to Amasa, but she was terrible flighty, and 
the latest comer was always the best liked with 








She couldn’t remem- | 
ber that she had ever set eyes on him, but she | 


When he said he was a | 


her). But she was to be at church, and if her 
stepfather was away, he could go home with her, 
and he was to know her by a pink feather on her 
bonnet ! 

“The stranger—his name was Hendrick Dins- 
more, he told *em—explained it all, laughin’ away 
as if ‘twas a good joke ; but Prudence couldn't 
make light of it. She had sensitive feelin’s, and 
she was awful mortified. 

“She sent the bonnet to Mandany by Tommy 
Streadley, with a message, sayin’ she was sorry 
she’d worn it by mistake, and she’d have been 
glad to send the beau along, too, as Mandany had 
ordered, but Mr. Dinsmore didn’t seem to be in a 
mite of any hurry to go. Prudence couldn't get 
up her spirits again to talk much, and he was kind 
of absent-minded ; but Mis’ Hathaway would talk 
to a graven image if she once got to goin’. 

‘*He went away ‘long about the middle of the 
afternoon, and Prudence went right up-stairs and 
| slicked -her hair all out of the crimps and drawed 
it back in a tight little knot, and put on her rusty 
old black alpaca agein. 

‘¢+Here’s your old grub, mother!’ says she, 
when she went down. ‘She'll never try to turn 
| into a butterfly again.’ 
| ‘She tried to speak light, but there was tears 
| in her eyes. : 

“Mr. Dinsmore left town the next morning, but 
*twan’t long before Prudence got a letter from 
him ;. it seemed his views about the workin’s of 
Proverdunce was jest like mine! By the time the 
letters had begun to come thick and fast Prudence 
crimped hey hair again — there, it’s no use to 
make a mystery about it ; they were married that 
very next September, and Prudence wore a pink 
feather in hef wedding bonnet. He was rich ; 
there was no more toilin’ and scrimpin’ for Pru- 
dence ; it was good to see how her cares jest 
dropped off her ; he was the care-takin’ kind ; he 
didn’t let any wind blow rough on her ; ’tisn’t 
often that that kind of a-woman gets such a hus- 
band ; them that wil/ bear the burdens has got to, 
generally.’ But a self-reliant woman enjoys bein’ 
taken care of*more’n a lopsy woman ever could ! 

** Prndence’s husband gave John a great start in 
life, and he’s considerable well off now. He brings 
his family down here to the old place every Sum- 
mer. Mr. Dinsmore fixed it up so’st there ain't a 
farm like it in town. = Prudence always set a sight 
by it. They keep a-man and his wife there all 
Winter to take caré of it, and along in May they 
all come down. Those were Prudence’s children 
that you saw riding in the donkey-wagon, Pru- 
| dence don’t look so old now as she did when she 
was twenty. And old Mis’ Hathaway has re- 
newed her youth. She likes livin’ in the city, she’s 
so fond of passin’ and all that; and she don't 
enjoy comin’ back near so well as the young 
folks do, It's John that she sets by, still ; she told 
me, the other day, that she didn’t think Prudence 
would ever have got such a husband as she did if 
John hadn't been so smart-appeariw !” 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tue SEMAPHORE AND ELEcTRIC LIGHT AT 
SHANGHAI. 


The European and American community oc- 
cupying the so-called foreign concessions in 
Shanghai has lately adopted the electric light. 
Our illustration is the reproduction of a Chinese 
drawing representing the light, and a semaphore 
with a time-ball, in the French heuer yon It 
originally appeared in a Chinese illustrated journal 
called the Hu-pao, which. described the illustration 
in the foilowing manner: ‘*On the French con- 
cession, at the end of the settlements of the other 
foreign nations, a semaphore, which marks the 
hour and the wind, was erected last Autumn. 
| Every day at ten o’clock a flag is hoisted, which 
denotes the wind that is blowing on the sea at the 
mouth of the river. Every day at 11.45 a ball is 
raised to half-mast, and five minutes before noon 
| it is raised to the top. Precisely at noon it falls. 

In this way all the people of Shanghai can know 

the exact hour. The flags vary in form, in number 
| and in color, according to the direction and force 
| of the wind. Truly, it is a very good thing.” The 
iliustration represents the semaphore to the left, 
with the Chinese looking up at the ball, which is 
about to be raised. The semaphore was erected 
| on September Ist, 1884, at a cost of 28,000 francs, 
| by the French Municipal Council. It gives the 
| hour at noon, and the force and direction of the 
| winds at the mouth of the Yang-tze-kiang. It is 
connected with the Zikawei Observatory, which 
receives the observations respecting the wind from 
Gutzlaff Island, at the mouth of the river, and 
which the director of the Observatory, Pere Dec- 
hevrens, passes on by telephone to the assistant in 
Shanghai. The time-ball is in direct connection 
with Zikawei. The wires, poles and lights of the 
electric light are also noticeable in the illustration. 





Fréprric-AvuGusTE BARTHOLDI. 


M. Bartholdi, whose grand statue of ‘‘ Liberty 
Enlightening the World ” will soon be landed upon 
our shore, is represented, by a portrait, in com- 
pany With others of the most eminent French 
painters and sculptors, in the number of the Paris 
Monde Iilustré which celebrates the ane of 
the Salon of 1885. He is well known in the United 
States, having paid us a personal visit some ten 
years ago; and his bronze statue of Lafayette 
| adorns Union Square, in New York city.. M. Bar- 
| tholdi is fifty years old, and was born at Colmar, 
| He was a pupil of Ary Scheffer, was decorated in 
1865, and promoted officer in 1882. His colossal 
‘** Lion of Belfort” is almost as well known as his 
‘‘Liberty.” Several monuments at Colmar are 
from his chisel, and amongst his more prominent 
statues exhibited within the past few years are 
| those of Champollion (1875) and Gribeauval 
(1878). 





Tue British Mrnitary BALLoon. 


| The balloon shown in our illustration is the first 
one ever used in the British army. It is made of 
| gold-beaters’ skin, is 23 feet in diameter, contains 
| 7,000 cubic feet of gas, and its total weight is 90 
| pounds. It is attached by a rope 200 feet long to 
a wagon, or any other convenient holdfast ; one 
of the officers goes up in the car, and thence 
commands a very extensive view, M es are 
sent up and down, written on emall. pieces of 
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paper attached to the oe 3 by a sliding loop. The 
gas is brought from England, and tbe balloon can 
remain aloft during nme bours, { has been of 
great service to General Grahams officers in the 
expeditions about Suakin. 


Tue Brirish ADMIRALTY EXPLOSION. 
‘The explosion which occurred at the British 


Admiralty Offices in Whitehall, London, on the | 


24+h ultimo, caused comparatively little excite- 
ment. Its effects, however, were sufficiently de- 
structive, as our picture shows. It occurred in 
the room occupied by Mr. Swainson, Assistant 


Under-secretary of the Board, who was perform- | 


ing official duties in it at the time. A tremendous 
report was accompanied by the crash of timber 


and glass, and according toa ie Hah who was | 


in a little watch-box iminediately outside Mr. 


Swainson’s room, an “‘awful blackness” super- | 


vened. Groping his way into the room, the por- 
ter could not find Mr, Swainson ; but when the 
darkness cleared away that gentleman was dis- 
covered qaite unconscious, doubled up under a 
heap of plaster, books, fragments of wood and 
dust in the right-hand corner of the room, whither 
he had been hurled from the opposite corner by 
the concussion. He was at once extricated, and 
taken to St. Thomas's Hospital, where he has since 
recovered from the severe shock given to his ner- 


vous system, and the cuts and bruises which he | 


received. Ona careful examination of the room, 
the furniture in which was completely broken up, 
while the wainscoting was destroyed and a portion 
of the ceiling. brought down, it was clearly ascer- 
tained that the explosive could not have been dy- 
namite, which would not have left the floor intact, 
and would have rent a hole instead of making a 


mere dent where it first acted on the lath and | 


plaster wall. The theory reached by Colonel Ma- 
jendie, the official expert who investigated the 
matter, was that the explosion had been effected 
by gunpowder, with, perhaps, some gun-cotton, 
lodged im a gallipot (some fragments of one were 
found among the débris), which, with a short 
time-fuse attached, had been placed on the book- 
shelf in the room before Mr. Swainson entered it. 
The acceptance of this theory has produced a sus- 
picion that the outrage was perpetrated by some 
one well acquainted with the yuilding—possibly a 
subordinate employé who had a personal grudge 
against Mr, Swainson, 
THe TURKOMANS. 


The largest of our three illustrations represents 
a Russian officer parleying with a group of stolid 
Turkoman chiefs. The smaller pictures of the 
women are from photographs taken in the vicinity 
of Askhabad. The dress of the Turkoman is like 
that of the Uzbegs, and the fair sex of the former 
being kept less in seclusion than the latter, the 
traveler in Turkomenia has better opportunities 
than when further east of seeing what the women 
are like. Their jewelry is for the most part of 
silver, their bracelets being made in the shape of 


the letter C, two inches wide, about a quarter | 


of an inch thick, and weighing sometimes up to a 
quarter of a pound. Here and there a woman may 
be seen with gold rings in her ears, three inches 
in diameter. There is besides one piece of jewelry 
that every woman wears, in the form of an amulet 
round the neck, inside of which are Mohammedan 
writings. The same are also tied round the necks 
of camels, Mothers are fond of sewing silver coins 
in their babies’ caps, and to their own long tresses, 


worn in braids, are frequently suspended dangling | 
heard as they | 


ornaments, whose tinkling may ; 
move about. The settled Turkomans engage in 
agriculture, and some few busy themselves with 
sericulture. The mulberry-trees every year are 
not merely stripped of their leaves, but pollarded, 
to find food for the silkworms. One of the few 
commercial standards in Turkomenia is the Mani, 
a quantity of silk, the weight of sixty eggs. The 
winding of the silk on their clumsy wheels (shown 
in the picture), as also the making of carpets and 
felts, all falls to the lot of the women. 


Massowan. 


The view of Massowah, the port on the Red Sea 
recently occupied by the Italian forces, is taken 
from a sketch by the naturalist and traveler, 
Arthur Issel, of Genoa. The 
sula of loose shifting sand, without a living soul 
in sight; now the ground has been trodden down 


lace was a penin- | 





| intrenched, was attacked, and captured after the 
| four-dayw’ fight. The town was shelled by the 
| Winnipeg Battery ; and by the fourth day, when 
| it fell into the hands ef the Dominion troops, 
| was almost completely destroyed. General Mid- 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| 
| 


| dleton reports five men killed, including Captain | 
| French, of the scouts, and fifteen wounded. The | 
rebel loss is not known, but must have been con- | 


siderable. It was only at the point of the bayonet 
that the rebels were driven. from their rifle pits 
and other strongholds. They fought with des- 
peration, and when they saw there was no chance 
against the troops, scores ran to the river, threw 
themselves in, and attempted to swim across, In 
crossing, many were shot by sharp-shooters, their 
| blood staining the water. 

Riel, Dumont and other prominent leaders 
| escaped down the river. It is believed they are on 
their way to join Big Bear and Poundmaker. 


News from the steamer Northcote, which was | 
stranded while bearing supplies to General Middle- | 





ton, is contained in the following dispatch, received | 


by the Hudson Bay Company : 


‘*On BoarpD ‘NorTHCOTE,’ May 13th, 1885.—The 
general has thrashed the rebels at Batouche, who 
are giving themselves up. The column then moves 
to Prince Albert. The Northcote is safe, but ran 
through terrible fire at Batouche from both banks 

| of the river. The rebels tried to capture her by 
lowering a cable, but were not quite quick enough, 
| but carried away the smokestack and whistles. 
Three were wounded, but slightly, the boat being 
barricaded with beef-boxes and hay and oats. 
There is plenty of provisions and fodder at the 
front, also ammunition ; and affairs look brighter.” 


Lord Melgund, General Middleton's Chief-of- 
| staff, is on his way to Ottawa, with important dis- 
patches to the Government. 

In the meantime, Colonel Otter, who is awaiting 
supplies at Battleford, is not ont of danger. A late 
report states that the Indians have captured a 
train of thirty-one teams bound thither with sup- 
plies. The train left Swift Current nearly two 
weeks ago, and was within thirteen miles of 
Battleford, when the Indians swooped down and 
captured it. Itwas Poundmaker and his band who 
seized the train. A desperate fight is reported to 
have ensued, in which a number were wounded 
and two killed, including one mounted policeman. 


BASEBALL AT THE POLO GROUNDS. 


es easily holds its own as a popular 
sport, The important associations are al- 
ready in the field, and the games which have been 
ge thus far during the present opening season 
1ave almost without exception attracted enthu- 
siastic crowds of spectators. 

The oldest and best known of the professional 
baseball organizations is the National League, 
| which embraces eight clubs, belonging respect- 
ively to New York, Boston, Providence, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo. 
One of the recent games for the League cham- 

ionship was played at the Polo Grounds, in New 
York city, on Wednesday last. The contestants 
were the New Yorks and the Detroits, the former 
winning by a score of 10 to 7 

Our sketches relate to certain minor incidents 
observed by the artist at this game, and more or 
less common to all, There are the fair and eager 
partisans who freely wager gloves and bonbons 


upon their respective favorites ; the — 
representatives of the deadhead brigade, who 
must see the game, but who never dream 


of disbursing the fabulous sum of twenty-five 

cents, which is the ordinary entrance-fee, much 

less the half-dollar charged by the League ; and 
| the inevitable *‘ wild ball,” which is no respecter 

of persons, wends its perilous way amongst the 
| heads on the grand stand. Underneath this 
structure, liquid refreshment, in the guise of lager 
beer, is not wholly unattainable ; indeed, it may be 
had, together with its traditional concomitant, the 
cheese sandwich, of shirt-sleeved deputies, who 
march up and down and loudly invite you to 
‘*Give your orders!” When the game is over— 
usually in the gloaming—there is a grand ‘‘ home- 
run” for the cars going down-townwards, and 
| these conveyances are in consequence so crowded 
that the passenger of the sterner sex is fortunate, 
indeed, if he reaches his base, otherwise a seat, be- 
fore he arrives at his station, 


tirm, and Massowah is an animated scene—soldiers, | 


mules, horses, wagons. Ruins of edifices reared 
by former occupants in the neighborhood have 
been repaired, new structures reared—not master- 
pieces indeed, but comfortable. The natives, who 


at first looked on the newcomers with the usual | 


dislike and suspicion, soon became friendly, and 
the Italians gradually occupied Moncullo and 
Otumlo, forming a line of operation of which the 
peninsula is the base. The great drawback is a 
want of good water, the only important well now 
held by the Italians gives a brackish water, that 
elsewhere would be untouched even by animals, 


North of Moncullo is a Swedish Mission station, | 


and south of it the village of Zagat. 


THE SCOURGE AT PLYMOUTH. 

HERE is, happily, an abatement in the fever 
T epidemic at Plymouth, and few new cases are 
now reported. The Relief Societies organized in 
Wilkesbarre and Philadelphia have done, and are 
still doing, noble work. The 
badly needed, have also been instituted. 

Dr. Shakespeare, of Philadelphia, who went to 
investigate the disease, says that, unless disinfect- 
ants are freely used, the disease will spread, and 
will not be wiped out this Summer. Drs, Shake- 
speare and French pronounce it to be genuine 
typhoid} fever. — 

Over 150 families in Plymouth are now receiving 
aid, and money is still badly needed, as there are 
many hundreds of widows and orphans who must 
be provided for. In many cases, the father or 
mother of a large family of children has been taken 
away. The Relief Committees have reported more 
than one instance like the following: ‘‘ A family 
named Westover, living in the southern end of the 


town,, were found dying slowly of starvation. They | 


were all sick, and the last crumb of food was con- 
sumed, For nearly three days they had eaten no- 
thing. It was only by accident that they were 
found.” 

Our picture shows a party of the ministers of 


mercy coming to the succor of a stricken house- | 


hold in the early morning. 


THE BATTLE OF BATOUCHE. 


ENERAL MIDDLETON’S first success in the 

¥ campaign against the half-breeds, and his 
first meeting with Riel, their leader, occurred on 
Saturday, the 9th instant, and the battle lasted 
during the three days following. Batouche, the 
village in which the half-breeds were strongly 


sanitary reforms, 80 
} 


| a 
A TREASURY JOKE. 

Tue ‘$5,000,000 package,” which so many 
visitors to the Treasury vaults in Washington 
| have reverently held for a moment, was opened, 

the other day, and was found to be a huge joke, 

It simply contained three or four heavy old Gov- 

ernment documents, such as would sell in a junk- 

shop for two cents per pound! The package 

weighed fifteen pounds, and as old paper its value 
| would be thirty cents. The package was carefully 
tied up again, and it will continue to be used to 
make brides and other visitors happy by giving 
them a chance hereafter to tell how they once 
held $5,000,000 in their hands. It will suit them 
just as well as if it contained real money. 


OLD SHOES 1n AESTHETIC DECORATION. 


Ir may be a surprise to some people to learn 
that the old shoes cast into the ash-barrels are 
liable to reappear in the boudoir and parlor, An 
inquisitive reporter who saw a couple of rag- 
pickers quarrelling over a lot of wornout and 
seemingly worthless foot gear, interviewed one of 
the chiffonniers and found that he sold them to 
the manufacturers of wall-paper. He followed up 
the clew, and on questioning the foreman of one 
of these establishments elicited the following bits 
of information : 
| ‘*We buy.” said the foreman, ‘all the boots 

and shoes that the scavengers can bring us. We 
| pay different prices for the different qualities of 

feather. A pair of fine calfskin boots will bring 
as high as fifteen cents. We don’t buy cowhide 
boots. The boots and shoes are first soaked in 
several waters to get the dirt off from them. Then 
the nails and threads are removed, the leather is 
| ground up into a fine pulp and is ready to use. 
| The embossed leather paperings which have come 
| into fashion lately, and the stamped leather fire- 
| screens, are really nothing but thick paper cov- 
ered with a layer of this pressed leather pulp. The 
| finer the quality of the leather, the better it takes 
the bronze and old gold and other expensive 
colors in the designs painted on them. Fashion- 
able people think they are going way back to 
medieval times when they have the walls of their 
libraries and dining-rooms covered with embossed 
leather. They don’t know that the shoes and 
boots which their neighbors threw into the ash- 
barrel a month before form the beautiful ma- 
terial on their walls and on the screens which pro- 
tect their eyes from the fire. We could buy the 

















old shoes cheaper if it were not for the competi- 
tion from carriage-makers and bookbinders and 
picture-frame makers. I don’t know how many 
other trades use old shoes and boots, but the tops 
of carriages are largely made of them ground up 
and pressed into sheets. Bookbinders use them in 
making the cheaper forms of leather bindings, 
and the new style of leather frames with leather 
mats in them are entirely made of the cast-off 
coverings of our feet.” 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tr is interesting to know that a boat can make 
its way inland from Havre to the Mediterranean, 
and the feat is now being accomplished by a 
torpedo-boat, which is coming up the Seine to 
Paris, and from there will proceed to Marseilles 
by various rivers and canals, 


THE sign of Libby Prison is in the possession of 
Edward J. Bartlett, of Concord, Mass. He took it 
from its place on the building on the morning of 
the first occupation of Richmond by the Union 
troops. The sign is a small one, made of tin, 
and bears simply the words, ‘‘ Libby & Co.” 


THE immediate publication of the manuscript 
diary of Shakespeare’s cousin, the Town Clerk of 
Stratford-on-Avon, is announced. The diary ex- 
tends from 1613 to 1616—the years of Shakespeare’s 
residence at Stratford previous to his death, on 
the 5th of May (April 23d, O. 8.), of the latter year. 


TuHE production of caraway seed has been esti- 
mated at 150,000 bales a year. All the northern 
parts of Europe and the United States are the 
paws centres of consumption of this article. 

‘he manufacturers of essential-oil in Germany 
use a great deal of the seed, and the plant in 
some parts of that country is to be found in 
every meadow. 


Tue Paris Salon authorities have been assailed 
with petitions from artists, whose names begin with 
letters in the latter half of the alphabet, to depart 
from the iron-bound rule of examining pictures in 
the alphabetical order of their makers. It is cer- 
tain that by the time the Zs arrive the jury is worn 
oué. The letter C is said to include the greatest 
number of living French painters of note. 


THE new version of the Bible, in its entirety, has 
just been given to the public. The project of the re- 
vision originated in the Convocation of Canterbury 
in 1870. Active work was begun on October 4th, 
1872. The British company of Old Testament re- 
visers originally numbered thirty-seven persons, 
and represented the best Biblical scholarship of 
the country. Of these, nine have died since the 
work began. The Old Testament company in 
America numbered fifteen persons, of whom two 
are now dead, 


VALUABLE archeological discoveries have been 
mag in Rome of late. Workmen have recently 
veen clearing the hay-lofts out of the huge bric 
building near the remains of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux, and have laid bare the area of a great 
hall, finer in dimensions than the ruins of the 
Forum or the Palace of the Cesars. The walls con- 
tain niches for statues and half-obliterated fres- 
coes, While an adjoining corridor is painted with 
rows of Christian saints, capitally preserved. It is 
thought that the frescoes belong to the tenth or 
eleventh century, and that these are early imperial 
buildings used as a residence by the Pontiffs and 
their officials, as the Vatican is now occupied. Some 
Anglo-Saxag coins previously found close by agree 
with this dfte. 


‘Some idea of the immense amount of capital in- 
vested in the cattle business in Wyoming may be 
gotten from these figures: The Swan Cattle Com- 
pany has a capital of $3,000,000; Union Cattle 

Jompany, $3,000,000 ; Powder River Cattle Com- 
pany, 1,500,000; Searight Cattle Company, 
$1,500,000; Standard Cattle Company, $1,000,000; 
Anglo-American Cattle Company, $800,000 ; Con- 
verse Cattle Company, $1,000,000; Warren Cattle 
Company, $560,000, and Carey & Bro., $1,000,000. 
In addition, there are numberless smaller com- 
poate with capitals ranging from $200,000 to 
$500,000, besides scores of ranchmen who run 
herds of 300 head and upwards. The dividends 
paid by the large companies to stockholders range 
from five to twelve per cent. In some instances as 
much as twenty per cent. has been paid. 


Sir Henry THompson remarks in the Nineteenth 
Century : ‘*The ‘martyr to indigestion ’ may per- 
haps be surprised to learn that nine out of ten per- 
sons 80 affected are probably not the subjects of any 
complaint whatever, and that the stomach at any 
rate is by no means necessarily faulty in its action 
—in short, that what is popularly termed ‘ indi- 
gestion’ is rarely a disease in any sense of the word, 
but merely the natural result of errors in diet, 
For most men it is the penalty of conformity to the 
eating habits of the majority ; and a want of dis- 
position or of enterprise to undertake a trial of 
simpler foods than those around them consume 
= ably determines the continuance of their un- 
1appy troubles. I have for some years past been 
compelled by facts, which are constantly coming 
before me, to accept the conclusion that more mis- 
chief in the form of actual disease, of impaired 
vigor, and of shortened life, accrues to civilized 
man, 80 far as I have observed in our own country 
and throughout western and central Europe, from 
erroneous habits in eating than from the habitual 
use of alcohotic drink, considerable as I know the 
evil of that to be. I am not sure that a similar 
comparision might not be made between the re- 
spective influences of those agencies in regard of 
moral evil also.” 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK, 


May 10rn.—-In New York, Colonel Frederick 
Unbekant, commanding officer of the Eleventh 
Regiment, N.Y.8.N.G., aged 52 years. May 11th— 
In New York, ex-Governor Gilbert C. Welker, of 
Virginia, aged 52 years; in Jersey City, Miall 
Mason, President of the Board of Education of 
that city, aged 46 years; in Cologne, Germany, 
Ferdinand Hiller, the well-known composer and 
conductor, aged 74 years. May 13/h—In New 
York, Professor Augustine Jose Morales, LL.D., 
professor of Spanish language and literature at 
the College of the City of New York, aged 65 
years. May 14tih—In South Abington, Mass., 
Perez Simmons, of Hanover, formerly of the 
Providence Journal, aged 74 years; in North 
Adams, Mass., Jarvis Rockwell, judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of Northern Berkshire County; in 
Peekskill, N. Y., Isaac Kip, Jr., one of the oldest 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, aged 
65 years ; in Lockport, N. Y., Sergeant Lewis Leff- 
man, the oldest soldier in the United States 
service, aged 88 years, 








































































































PERSONAL GOSSIP. 

Sir ARTHUR SuLLIVAN, the composer, will start 
in June on a tour through the United States to 
California. 

Miss ANNIE Lippincott, of Philadelphia, daugh- 
ter of ‘* Grace Greenwood,” has made a successful 
début in opera in Trieste. Her stage name is Anita 
Armour. 

Rep-Surrt, Torn Betty and Carico were the 
three sub-chiefs who upheld Red Cloud’s dignity 
on his reserve while he was on his recent visit to 
Washington. 


Ar the forty-ninth anniversary of the Union 
Theological Seminary, of New York city, the Rev. 
Allen Wright, a Choctaw Indian, was elected Pre- 
sident of the Alumni for the ensuing year. 


Cart Scuurz has written a pamphlet upon 
‘The New South,” embodying the result of his 
inquiries and observation during his journey 
through the Southern States last Winter. 

Mrs. GARFIELD is worth about $450,000, which 
nets an income, at four per cent., of 16,000 a year. 
Her pension from Congress is #5,000 annually, 
making her entire resources $21,000 a year. 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL will remain in London 
until the end of July. He is at present arranging 
a series of receptions, at which he will introduce 
Mr. Phelps, the new United States Minister, 


THE disappearance of Receiving Teller John 
Van Gelder is unaccounted for except by imputa- 
tion, President Male, of the Union National 
Bank, says: ‘I am pleased to think he has not 
added the crime of theft to his other folly. His 
accounts are correct to the last cent.” 


In the international court tennis champion- 
ship contest, in London, on the 15th instant, be- 
tween Thomas Pettit, of Boston, champion of the 
United States, and George Lambert, champion of 
England, Pettit scored the last four sets and won 
the championship, the score being 7 to 5. 


Ir is understood in Washington that the Presi- 
dent will appoint General Rosecrans to one of the 
following positions : Collector at the Port of San 
Francisco, Register of the Treasury, Register of 
Wills in the District of Columbia, or a vacancy 
soon to occur on the Mississippi River Commission. 


GENERAL GRANT had one or two ‘bad days” 
last week. His physicians state that his cancer is 
making progress, and that the trouble at the base 
of the tongue threatens to become serious again. 
The General, however, works at odd moments on 
his book, and last Friday indulged in a ‘short 
tramp,” returning home on a Madison Avenue 
horse-car, 


On landing at Southampton, last Friday, Mr. 
E. J. Phelps, the new United States Minister to 
Great Britain, was welcomed by the Mayor and 
other municipal authorities, and members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Several speeches were 
made expressing joy for his safe arrival. In reply 
Mr. Phelps conblal y thanked them for the kinc 
and unexpected reception. On ogy | the new 
Minister presented his credentials to the Queen. 


Tue British Honse of Commons has voted an 
annuity of £6,000 to Princess Beatrice. In asking 
it, Mr. Gladstone said : ‘* The marriage of Princess 
Beatrice, like all the previous maxriages in her 
Majesty’s family, is based upon genuine attach- 
ment,” It is known that Queen Victoria’s mar- 
riage was one of the sincerest affection, and to 
that fact may be attributed much of the influence 
of her Majesty upon the family-life of England. 


Tue session of the Lyceum School for Actors 
will close on June ist. The different classes are 
hard at work under the supervision of the direc- 
tor, Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, endeavoring to get 
as much good as possible out of the short period of 
instruction before them. The Lyceum School has 
no business connection with the Lyceum Theatre, 
and hence has not been affected, except indirectly, 
by the financial troubles that have hampered the 
theatre’s managers. 


JosEPH FLANNER, well-known as an American 
resident in Paris, and an habitué of the Anglo- 
American resorts in the quarter of the Grand 
Hotel, died suddenly there a: Mr. Flanner 
first went to Paris some twenty-three or twenty- 
four years ago as one of the agents of the Southern 
Confederacy, charged with the mission of nego- 
tiating the rebel Government’s bonds, and never 
returned to this country. His name was sugges- 
tive, as he was a typical flaneur. 


Francis J. Faraus, better known by his nom de 
plume of ‘“*‘ Hugh Conway,” the author of “ Called 
Back,” ‘Dark Days,” and ‘‘A Family Affair,” 
died of — fever at Monaco, on the Mediter- 
ranean, last Friday. He was an auctioneer at 
Bristol, when he suddenly acquired fame by the 
publication, under the name of ‘‘ Hugh Conway,” 
of the rather rs | written, but very sensational, 
story entitled ‘* Called Back,” which was success- 
fully dramatized by Comyns Carr. Mr. Fargus was 
thirty-seven years old. 


Miss FLORENCE Marryat, daughter of Captain 
Marryat and authoress of forty novels, appeared 
before the curtain at the Union Square Theatre 
last Friday evening, between the second and third 
acts of ‘‘My Sweetheart,” which Miss Minnie 
Palmer has been playing there. Miss Marryat 
wore a red satin dress, bound round the waist 
with a red satin girdle ; also a gown and mortar- 
board of the same material. It was her appear- 
ance as “‘The Woman of 1995.” She lectured 
song the subject, ‘‘What shall we do with our 

en?” ‘*What,” asked Miss Marryat, ‘in view 
of the sad condition of the men cf 1885, shall we 
do with them in 1995? Let our sex continue to 
do for them what it has done in the past. Sit on 
them. I repeat it. They will be the better and 
the wiser for it. Sit on them.” 


Mr. H. H. Jounson, the English traveler, has 
recently returned from an expedition which he 
made from Zanzibar to one of the most remarka- 
ble mountains of Africa, or, indeed, of the world, 
Kilimanyaro, This enormous mountain measures 
sixty by thirty miles, and its highest spire, Kibo, 
is 18,000 feet above the sea. The region about 
this mountain is a paradise, and, as far as it goes, 
refutes the idea that the Dark Continent is the 
white man’s grave. One needs nothing more to 
travel safely through this region than his skin and 
a good supply of rockets and Roman candles. B 
firing off a few of the latter every night you cle 
away all hostile negroes during your next day’ 
journey. A second ingenious device of this trav 
eler when in danger of having his throat cut and 
his ‘soul erased” by a friendly chief, was to ex: 
hibit an Albino negro and softly whisper the woré 
Smallpox in the friendly chief's ear. A discharg 
of artillery would not open a passage through 
crown more quickly than these magic words, 
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PENNSYLVANIA,.—THE DARK DAYS OF THE SCOURGE AT PLYMOUTH—AN EARLY MORNING SCENE IN A MINER'S 
FEVER-STRICKEN HOME—ARRIVAL OF THE RELIEF PARTY.—See Pace 223, 
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CANADA.—ON THE SASKATCHEWAN RIVER— REBELS FIRING ON A GOVERNMENT RELIEF - BOAT, 
SEE PAGE 223, 
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THE SILENT 


WITNESS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.— (CONTINUED. ) 


[J\HE room was dimly lighted in which the two 
i} men sat. Hugh Gorham advanced to meet 

Catherine. 
session and superb hauteur, the man and the 
woman were well matched, as they stood for a 
second face to face, unheeding the crouching figure 
there on the sofa behind them, where Gregory 
Kendall’s famished eyes were feasting upon the 
beauty of the wife whom he feared he had out- 
raged beyond all hope of forgiveness. 

‘* Why this eleventh-hour advent ?” said Cathe- 
rine, letting her eyes rest in one reproachful, all- 
revealing glance upon the face of the man before 
her. 

“To preven 
sternly, sadly. 

‘Crime! Yes ; you age right ; it is well to have 
the courage to give things their right names, If 
it is a crime for a woman deserted of all mankind 

storm-tossed, world-weary, despairing—to accept 
the ony shelter offered her, I am about to commit 
a crime.” 

‘‘He means the crime of bigamy, Catherine !” 

It was Gregory Kendall who spoke this time, step- 
ping suddenly before her, and looking down into 
her face with his own, all alive with love, pity and 
remorse, “I do not blame you, my darling. It 
ix all my fault ; I have been a monster of suspicion 
and ernelty to you in the past! I drove you to 
this extremity. I dare not utter one word of re- 
proach ! I only thank God I am not too late. You 
will pardon me my cruel suspicions of you, Katie, 
dear, and I will forget how soon I was forgot? 
sut I wrote to you, Kate, and begged you to set 
me right, if I was wrong. You never did it, I 
wrote to Hugh, and begged him to let me know if 
I might come back to you! He never did it. A 
strange fatality, mingled with black treachery, 
has helped to keep us apart. I have been a sore- 
hearted, lonely exile for four years, Kate, all for 
love of you—my own mad, foolish, misjudging 
love, perhaps, but, all the same, fadeless, true, 
undying love for you, my wife! But we’re young 
yet, my darling, and we will live long enough for 
the memory of these four bitter years to fade into 
the dim past and be forgotten! Not one word, 
wife ?—not one word of greeting, of affection, or 
of pardon?” 

She turned from him with an expression of ab- 
solute bewilderment to Hugh Gorham, saying : 

‘‘Who is that man, and what is he saying ?” 

Taking her cold hand in his, Mr. Gorham told her 
the whole story from beginning to end, as gently 
as -he would have told the story of some mighty, 
incomprehensible fact to a child whose grasp of 
mind was scarcely equal to its immensity. 

‘*T wrote you all this,” he added, in conclusion, 
‘* an@cannot comprehend why you never heard it !” 

(How could he, when his letter was at that very 
moment still lying between the carpet and the 
floor of what was now Betty's room at Shropshire’s 
Stand ?) 

Then she turned her eyes for the first time 
upon Gregory’s warm face, and said to him, speak- 
ing slowly ana cruelly : 

‘* $0,you have come back to me ! Comeback to me 
after’ years of causeless desertion! Come back to 
me and called me ‘wife’! ‘Katie’! ‘ darling’! Come 
back to me, thinking to find me humble, pliant, 
forgiving! Ready to fall upon your neck and 
weep tears of joy over my returning prodigal! 
Ready to take up my shattered home-life and patch 
it with your promises of future kindness—cement 
it with your tears of penitence! Ready to absolve 
you from every suspicion of your wrong-doing at 
your first whisper of repentance! Never! never ! 
never! I can no more return to the old paths 
than last year’s roses can bloom again on their 
withered stalks. I fiud not one throb even of 
pity quickening my pulses at the sight of your 
face and the sound of your voice. What I am you 
have made me. What seed of hardness, of cold- 
ness, of bitterness you sowed in my heart, now 
reap for your own harvest of future woe! Yes, I 
do feel the promptings of pity; I do myself less 
than justice in denying it. But you have wronged 
me beyond all hope of forgiveness, I cannot un- 
say what I have said. Gregory Kendall, I have 
done with you ; but come you with me” (laying 
her hand upon the lawyer’s arm) ‘‘and help me 
to undo what I had almost done to a true, good 
man.” 

Without waiting to watch the effect of her words 
upon the wretched man who, with earnest re- 
proaches, cowed beneath her, Catherine, still hold- 
ing firmly by the lawyer’s arm for the support she so 
much needed, treaded her way by the most private 
passages towards Colonel Haversham’s library. 
Entering it without knocking, for in her agitation 
such small observances sank into insignificance, 
she found the man whom she had come there only 
to crush seated in his large, leathern chair, with 
his back to the door, and only the crown of his 
stately head visible to her as she entered. 

** Colonel Haversham !” 

She called his name in soft, strangely apologetic 
accents, But no answer came to her call. Sweep- 
ing towards him, she bent over him to touch his 
shoulder, and started back aghast! 

Lying upon the desk before which he sat was 
her own cashmere scarf ; pinned to it was the fol- 
lowing ncte—his hand was laid heavily upon the 
scarf, and his breath was coming fast and thick 
from purple lips : 


frime !” he answered, slowly, 


‘*You are about to marry the woman who killed 
my cousin, Spencer Whitehurst! I entered his 
oftice before she had fled! I stood behind her back ! 
She did not see me! She had on this scarf! When 
she fled it caught in the door and wrenched away 
a piece of the fringe—I saved it! I have fitted 
that piece into the rent in the corner! Look for 
yourself! And then look for me; but you will 
never find me! AGNEs,” 


For coldness, calmness, self-pos- | 





‘She has saved me and killed her father !" was | much nicer here. 


Catherine Kendall's first exclamation, 
glance took it all in at one horrified glance. 


Then, mustering all his dying energy for one | 


last tribute to the object of his loyal love, Ethan 
Haversham moved his trembling hand until it 
rested heavily on the accusing paper, and from his 
turgid lips came his last earthly utterance : 

“‘T pronounce it a lie ! Look for my poor child ! 
Forgive her for my sake !” 

One convulsive throe of his massive form, a 
backward motion of his head until it rested upon 


his chair, and the pure soul of a good man had | 


gone to meet its Maker! 

Heart-disease was the verdict rendered by the 
social as well as the medical judges, and many a 
pitying comment was uttered for the poor young 
widow, who had thus had her cup of happiness 
suddenly dashed from her lips by a dispensation 
of Providence. 

‘‘ Heart-disease, suddenly precipitated by thé 
mysterious disappearance of his afflicted daughter, 
who resolutely refused to witness her father’s 
second marriage,’’ was the crystalized rumor that 
society finally accepted. 

And only Catherine and one other ever knew it, 


CHAPTER XXIX.— ROSA MAKES A CHOICE, 


66 /\REGORY KENDALL, I have done with 
J you for ever!” With those words ringing 
in his ears, scorching their way into his soul, 
maddening his brain, the unhappy man fled 
away from the light and the warmth and the 
glitter of the brilliantly lighted mansion of the 
Havershams into the outer darkness and silence 
and gloom that were so much more in unison 
with his own broken heart and desolated life. 

What was all his accumulated wealth to him 
now ? what was all the beauty of the home he 
had adorned so lavishly ? since she had elected to 
live in poverty and toil rather than share it with 
the man who had wronged her? 

A month later Hugh Gorman had come to him 
with her final decision, written in her own firm, 
bold chirography, dictated by her own unalter- 
able determination. It read thus: 


“T owe a duty to our child, It is not for me to 
decide that she shall share my lot of toi] and 
poverty in place of the luxury of your home. She 
shall decide for herself. Three months from to- 
day she shall go to you. Go to you from my 
humble home and meagre board. Go from my 
poverty to your affluence, unprejudiced by word 
of mine. Three months from the day upon which 
she goes to you, I will come to your place of 
residence in New Orleans, Then shall po make 
her choice of a father or a mother of affluence or 
poverty.” 

And the child had come to him as the mother 
had promised. A little, frightened, timid stranger 
at first, who walked about the big house in which 
she was treated with all the honors due an 


imprisoned Queen Titania ; very much as might a | 


freshly captured canary-bird timidly investigate 
the gilded bars of its cage. But the bird had 
gotten used to its pretty cage at last, and sang 
blithely and gayly and perpetually to the unspeak- 
able comfort of the sad-browed father, who hung 
upon her every look and every motion and every 
word with tremulous happiness. 

She had come there with Betty, who still minis- 
tered to her wants—had been told that this sad- 
browed gentleman was her father, and that she 
was to love him. A peremptory demand upon the 
exchequer of her young affections which would 
probably not have been honored if her father had 


ning back the littie heart whose allegiance was 
his by birthright. 

He had nothing to do but to enjoy the precious 
loan of his child and to surround her by every 
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too, can’t she ?” 

Every word that fell from his child's innocent 
lips cut Gregory Kendall to the soul. 

Such a picture of want and hardship for 
Catherine, and he sheltered from the very winds 
of heaven ! 
|  **She’s come! she’s come !” cried Kosa, at last, 
and bounded from her seat in an ecstasy of joy as 
the door suddenly and quietly opened to admit a 
| tall figure, enveloped in a dripping waterproof 
dress. 

** Don’t touch me, child!” were Catherine’s first 
repellent words. ‘I will chill you—it is raining 
and I cannot touch you for your own sake. There, 
kiss me, and go back to the fire.” 

Slowly following the child, she stood once more 
} near her husband, whose hand Rosa was now 
clinging to in an attitude of affectionate famili- 
arity. 

‘*Mamma,” the little one said, looking up 
brightly into the pale, cold face of her mother. 
‘*Isn’t you comed here to-night to stay with me 
and papa always? It is so nice here, mamma—T’m 
always warm—and never gets tired of waiting for 
somebody to talk to me like when you was always 
working—and, oh, mamma, wait till I goes and 
brings you my lovely dolls!” with which she 
bounded lightly out of the room. 

“T am answered,” said Catherine, turning her 
white face from her child’s retreating form 
towards Gregory, as he sat with bowed head 
and sad eyes riveted upon the dancing flames 
of the fire ; he raised them imploringly to say : 

‘* Catherine ! once more I conjure you by every 
tie that bound us in the past, by every hope of 
happiness possible for either of us in the future, 
by the present tie of our darling child, whose 
rearing and molding into true womanliness should 
unite us in both one labor of love and delight, 
come back tome! What is affluence to me unless 
you share it? What is comfort to me with you in 
discomfort? What is leisure to me with you 
laboring for your daily bread? I offer not one 
plea in extenuation of my past wild error. I offer 
not one plea in my own yearning behalf. For your 
own sake and for our child's, come back to us! 
Stay with us—put your hand in mine. Oh! my 
wife, unlock those rigid lips and grant me my 
pardon ! Remember that to err is human, Kate ; 
to forgive, divine !” 

“T have not one atom of divinity in my whole 
composition,” she answered, drearily ; ‘‘ but you 
ask impossibilities of me. You would be a per- 
petual, living, daily reminder of horrors, to forget 
which is my one chance of peace upon earth. 
Happiness and I have long since forgot each 
other. I did not come here to reproach you, nor to 
open dead issues. I came for Rosa’s answer, and 
I have had it in her blooming cheeks, her clinging 
affection to you, her happy little face.” 





‘*She knows of no issue between us. You must 
make her put her decision into words, I cannot. 
It is too horrible to make our little one choose 
between us when her young affections should be 
twining themselves impartially about both parent 
stems, binding us ever closer and closer together.” 

“And yet,” said Catherine, flinging one solitary 
taunt at him, ‘‘ you did not hesitate to remove one 
parent stem entirely without her reach.” 

If he had wanted to answer he could not have 
done so, for, laughing. chattering, exclaiming, in- 
troducing and recommending special dolls for ad- 
miration, Rosa was vack with her arms and lap 


| full of her treasures. 
not bent himself so assiduously to the task of win- | 


“My little daughter !” said Catherine, circling 


| the child with her arms, forgetful in that supreme 
| moment of her own recent prohibition against 
| close contact—‘ my little girl, you are very happy 


source of pleasure that his fancy could suggest 


or money procure. Nevertheless, it was with a 
sinking heart. that he watched the dawn of the 
day on which Rosa was to make her choice. 

A dull, cheerless, gray November dawn it was, 
deepening in dullness, cheerlessness and gray- 
ness, till the early nightfall shut out the dreary 
view of wet windows and slippery sidewalks and 
dejected wayfarers. 


momentary expectation 
He knew her too well to believe it possible for her 


here ?” 

**Yes’m, ‘course I is, mamma ; but, oh ! jes’ see, 
you wetted my po’ Susie’s blue silk dress all up, 
mamma !” 

‘Never mind, my own,” said Gregory, quickly, 
his heart aching over that proud, resolute mother, 


| who in her turn was about to suffer the penalty of 


exile. 
‘*Child,” said Catherine, almost harshly, ‘do 


| you want to go home with me to-night ?” 
All day Mr. Kendall had remained indoors in | 


of Catherine’s arrival. | 


to forget that this was the day for Rosa’s de- | 


cision, or to hope that she had faltered in her 
own. With a forlorn hope of tempting her back 
to his sheltering care, he had displayed a pathetic 
anxiety that all within his luxurious home should 
be put in as cheerful contrast to she dreary out- 
side world as possible. The house was aglow with 
warmth and light and hot-house flowers—Rosa 
was habited in her prettiest garments—a sumptu- 
ous feast was to be kept in readiness, for one 
final assault was to be made to bring that obdu- 
rate heart to terms, and this dark day of disaster 
might yet terminate in the glory of a total recon- 
ciliation. 

Nine o’clock—half an hour had elapsed since he 
had heard the whistle of the last incoming train 
for that night. Half-past nine—and still he and 
Rosa kept lonely watch in the big parlors, while 
the rain pattered remorselessly on the plate-glass 
windows ot side the heavy curtains. 

“Papa, Im sleepy!” says Rosa, peremptorily, 
‘Sand I’se going to bed.” 

“Without seeing your mother, my daughter ? 
You know we are looking for her to-night.” 

**Can’t mamma come and sleep in my bed with 
me jus’ like she used to?” Rosa asks, heroically 
trying to suppress a yawn. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling. would that she 
might win her back to me! Make her stay with us. 
Tell her that she must not go away from us again !” 

‘Papa, what makes her want to stay away from 
us? It’s ugly up there. We don’t have no carpets, 
and no fire in our bedroom—and mamma sews 
and cries and cries, and dresses ugly, and we 





never, never, never has pies for dinner! It’s so 


| ingly. 


‘This is home,” says Rosa, simply, ‘‘for me, 
and you and papa; he says so, JDidn’t you, 


| papa ?” 


‘* Rosa, lay your dolls down and come to me,” 
says Gregory. And the child obeys unquestion- 
‘My little daughter, your papa has not 
taken good care of you as your mamma has, He 
went away from you and staid a long, long time. 
Your mother, all that time, worked for you and 
loved you and watched over you. She does not 
want to live in our home, but she wants you to live 
in her home with her. You shall take all your dolls 
and pretty things with you if you go. You are to 
which say you would rather do, my little girl—stay 
here with your papa, who loves you, although he 
has not been what he ought to have been to you, 
or go away from him with your mother.” 

But Rosa's years were too few for her to be able 
to take in the ethics of the case. It puzzled her a 
little to know why they might not all stay together 


Won't you let her stay, papa? | rug at her feet—“do not 
as her ' And then mamma can have fire, too, and pies, 





go out into the cold 
friendless world, when warmth and shelter await 
you here! Let me make atonement !”—and he 
clung with detaining hands about her skirts, 

In rigid silence she disengaged his clinging 
fingers, and, stepping backward, looked down 
upon him in pity, but with no sign of relenting 
about her marble features, 

“I pity yo, Gregory !—pity you for the weak- 
ness that made you suspect me when you should 
have trusted me ; for the weakness that kept you 
from facing me like a man when you did so 
suspect me, and give me a chance to right myself ; 
for the weakness that has made you a wanderer 
and an exile from your home so long; but, more 
than all, I pity you for the supreme weakness that 
mukes you still cling to the shadow of a home 
circle which your own hand destroyed, rashly but 
for ever. I would make you the most miserable 
man that walks God’s green earth if I listened to 
the prayers you are now uttering in the agony of 
your remorse. There is such a thing as peace, I 
suppose, meted out by infinite justice to the 
veriest of wretches! I am going to seek that peace, 
but it must come to me hand in hand with 
oblivion. That I could never find near you or 
under your roof. You have wealth, and you have 
our child ; to those good gifts I add my full, free 
pardon and my boundless pity. I have absolutely 
nothing more to give you. Rosa! one farewell 
kiss! You want to stay here, where it is warm 
and pretty, do you, child ?” 

‘Yes’m,” says Rosa, simply. ‘But, mamma, 
you must tome back an’ see papa an’ me next 
week.” 

“She does not understand. She cannot be made 
to understand, and I thank God she does not!” 
the mother moaned, putting her once more upon 
her feet after a long and clinging caress ; and then, 
as irresistibly determined as Fate, she passed out 
from under the roof-tree, whose luxurious shelter 
she had so scornfully rejected, without one glance 
at the miserable man who was the author of all 


her woes. (To he continued.) 


SHOHOLA GLEN. 


HE Shohola Glen, which was first opened to the 
public only a year ago, is a notable addition 
to the not too pumerous summer-day resorts 
within easy reach of New York city. The Shohola 
River effects a confluence with the Delaware a 
short distance from Shohola, Pike County, Pa., a 
atation on the Erie Railway 100 miles from New 
York city. Having its source among the moun- 
tain springs of the Pike County wilderneas, the Sho- 
hola follows a romantically wild and picturesque 
course through mountain gorge and canon, form- 
ing many a rapid cascade and cataract on its 
winding way, until, just as it is about to lose its 
own identity in the stately Delaware, it presents 
its crowning glory—the Shohola Glen. 

This delightful resort, although but a few min- 
utes’ walk from the station, was not only unknown 
but entirely unsuspected until within the past 
three years. In its descent from the mountain- 
tops of Pike County to the Delaware. the course of 
the Shohola River is not only circuitous, but, at 
times, extremely precipitous, so that, during the 
last eight miles of its length, its fall is nearly 1,000 
feet, and its course is such that, at one point, the 
angler may follow it for more than three miles, 
and then come out less than a quarter of a mile 
from where he started. 

For more tha fifty years, the persevering trout- 
fisher has contentedly worked his toilsome way 
through the gorges, rapids and pools of the upper 
ont of the stream, but he always came to a 

alt at a point about a mile above the village, 
where the rushing water took a sudden and mighty 
leap into the unknown, and became lost in a nar- 
row and, apparently, deep chasm, to reappear 
again a mile or more below. 

In 1884, the superintendent of the Delaware 
Division of the Erie Railway visited the glen, and 
discovered that the glowing accounts given by the 
first visitors described but meagrely the grandeur 
and beauty of this exhibition of nature’s handi- 
work. Here he found, within a distance of less 
than a mile, a succession of chasms and grottoes 
with walls so high that the sky overhead appeared 
as an irregular narrow ribbon of light, or was lost 
to view altogether by intervening and interlacing 
branches of the trees, or by shelving rocks ; and, 
through this high-walled gorge, the clear waters 
of the Shohola pursued their erratic way, forming 
an endless series of cascades, waterfalls and 
rapids, now and again being lost to view under an 
overhanging shelf of rock, under which they had 
worn their way by the constant toil of ages, where 
here and there, at the base of a cataract, by the 
same ceaseless effort, they had pounded out of the 
rock a deep basin, which caused the water to lose 
its transparency and become a mirror of ink. 
Beautiful wild flowers, ferns and mosses line the 
crannies and crevices of the rocky walls, and in 
many places the action of the water has, during 
the past centuries, dug out from the solid rock 
tremendous caves and caverns. 

gyn led to practical results. The Erie 
people at once took steps to make known to the 
outside world the newly discovered beauties of this 
Pike County wonderland, and they have inaugu- 
rated a series of excursions from along their line 
to accommodate those who desire to visit it. There 
is an excellent hotel opposite the station, and near 
the entrance to the glen. tected pathways, 
causeways, ladders, stairways, rustic bridges, seats, 


| arbors and resting - places, yer grounds, etc., 
a 


| have been added, an 


in that “pretty, warm home ”— that seemed the | 
easiest and simplest way to cut this Gordian knot ; | 


but since that might not be—since it was impera- 
tive upon her to make a choice between one or the 


fully into her mother’s cold, sad face as she asked: 

‘**Out into the rain and the dark, mamma ?” 

“Yes, child, out into the rain and the dark, 
where it will be always dark and always dreary ”— 
Catherine answered almost as if she were helping 
to weight the balances down on Gregory’s side. 

‘It’s cold at your house, mamma ; it’s so nicer 
here.” 

Catherine rose to her feet and gathered her wet 
wraps about her, drawing the hood of her cloak 
ciose down over her hat. 

‘Catherine !"—with one wild cry of agony 
Gregory Kendall threw himself prone upon the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| th i 
other—her little face clouded, and she looked wist- | t caus tied 


special attention has been 
given to providing amusement and entertainment 
for guests. 

The glen being situated in such close proximity to 
New York city, the pleasure-seeker may run up in 
nd the entire day in this delight- 
ful region, and be at home in the early evening. 








HON. EMPHRAM K. WILSON. 


UDGE WILSON, the recently elected United 
e) States Senator from Maryland, is a son of the 
Hon. E. K. Wilson, of Snow Hill, who was a Repre- 
sentative in the Twenty and Twenty-first Con- 
greases. He was born at Snow Hill. Md., Decem- 


ber 22d, 1821. educated at Union Academy and 
Washington Academy, and was graduated at Jeffer- 
son College, Pa., in August, 1841. He studied law at 
Snow Hill, was admitted to the Bar, and practiced 
in his native State from 1848 to 1868, winning a 
high professional reputation. 
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Mr. Wilson was elected to the Legislature from 
his native county in 1847. He was a Presidential 
elector on the Pierce and King ticket in 1852. In 
1872 he was elected by the Democrats as a Repre- 
sentative to Congress from Maryland, and served 
from December Ist, 1873, to March 3d, 1875. A 
few years later he was elected a circuit judge, 
and now he has been called from the Bench to the 
United States Senate by the Maryland Legisla- 
turé, as successor to Senator James Black Groome. 
He took his seat during the executive session of 
the Senate in March, and his term will expire 
March the 3d, 1891. 


HON. GEORGE VY. N. LOTHROP. 


‘\ EORGE VAN NESS LOTHROP, the new Am- 

¥ bassador to the Court of St. Petersburg, wis 
born in Easton, Bristol County, Mass., on the 8th 
of August, 1817. His early years were spent on 
his father’s farm, After receiving an academic 
course of schooling, he entered Brown University, 
and was graduated under its distinguished presi- 
dent, Dr. Francis Wayland, in 1838. In the Fall 
of the same year he entered the law school of 
Harvard University, then in charge of Judge 
Story and Professor Greenleaf. Being some- 
what out of health in the Summer of 1839, he 
abandoned for a time the study of the law; and in 
the Fall of that year went West to his brother's 
farm in Kalamazoo County, Mich. He there spent 
two or three years in practical farming, as a means 
of building up his health. 

In the Spring of 1848 Mr. Lothrop went to 
Detroit and entered the law office of Joy & Porter, 
prominent members of the Bar of that city. The 
first case he ever argued in a court of record was 
the celebrated one of the Michigan State Bank vs. 
Hastings, et als. This argument was made before 
the Supreme Court, and prior to Mr. Lothrop’s 
admission to that court—the court, on motion of 
Mr. Joy, having granted special leave for Mr. 
pears J to open the case. So ably was it pre- 
sented by 
of the court did not hesitate openly to express 
their admiration at the effort, and to predict for 
him a successful and brilliant career. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that that prediction 
hes been fulfilled. In the Spring of 1844 Mr. 


fession in Detroit, and the partnership continued 
until the close of 1856. 

In April, 1848, Mr. Lothrop was appointed At- 
torney-general of Michigan, and held the oftice 
untit January, 1851. About the same time the 

ublic school excitement sprang up. Mr. Lothrop 
ed the Independents, was placed at the head of 
the ticket as Recorder, and was triumphantly 
elected. In 1856, and again in 1860, he was 
nominated for Congress, but, of course, was de- 
feated, the State at that time being solidly Repub- 
lican. He has been three times nominated by his 

arty in the Legislature for United States Senator. 

n 1867 he was elected a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention ; and in 1873 the Republican 
Governor (J. J. Bagley) appointed him a member 
of the Constitutional Commission, 
years he has been the attorney for the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company. 

When it became known that Mr. Lothrop had re- 
ceived the appointment of Ambassador to Russia, 
the graceful compliment was paid him by the Re- 
| members of the State Legislature of both 

ouses passing resolutions of congratulation, and 
commendatory of President Cleveland for making 
such a selection to represent the United States at 
the Court of the Czars of Russia, 


HON. BOYD WINCHESTER. 


] OYD WINCHESTER, of Kentucky, who has 

just been appointed Minister Resident and 
Consul-general to Switzerland, was born in the 
Parish of Ascension, La., September 23d, 1836. 
While he was yet a boy his parents removed 
to Kentucky. He received his principal education 
at Centre College, Danville, in that State. He was 
graduated in the law course at the University of 
Louisville in 1857. The same year, after having 
been admitted to the Bar, he was elected to the 
Kentucky Senate. In 1868 he was a district elector 
on the Seymour and Blair Presidential ticket. 
The following year (1869) he was elected a Repre- 
sentative in the Forty-first Congress from the 
Louisville District, and re-elected to the Forty- 
second Congress, serving from December, 1870, to 
March, 1874. : 

When young Winchester removed from Louisi- 
ana to Kentucky, he spoke French better than his 
mother tongue. Of course, he is still proficient in 
the Court language of Europe, and it will serve 
him to good advantage at Berne, where the Gallic 
element prevails, 


EMERALD EYES, 

THE incomparable beauty of the ‘‘emerald 
eye”’ has been greatly praised by the poets, par- 
ticularly by those of Spain. Emerald eyes, if 
they only existed, would certainly be beautiful 
beyond all others, especially if set off with dark or 
black hair, and that dim, pensive, creamy pallor 
of the skin oe ere seen In warm climates, and 
which is more beautiful than the rosy complexion 

revalent in northern regions, though 1iot so last- 
ing. But either they do not exist, or else I have 
been very unfortunate, for, after long seeking, I 
am compelled to confess that never yet have I 
been gratified by the sight of emerald eyes. I 
have seen eyes called green, that is, eyes with a 
greenish tinge or light in them, but they were not 
the eyes I sought. One can easily forgive the 
poets their misleading descriptions, since they are 
not trustworthy guides, and very often, like 
Humpty Dumpty in “Through the Looking- 
glass,” make words do ‘‘ extra work.” For sober 
fact, one is accustomed to look to men of science; 
yet, strange to say, while these complain that we 
—the un:cientitic ones—are without any settled 
and correct ideas about the color of our own eyes, 
they have indorsed the poet’s fable, and have even 
taken considerable pains to persuade the world 
of its truth. Dr. Paul Broca is their greatest 
authority. 

In his * Manual for Anthropologists ” he divides 
human eyes into four distinct types— orange, 
green, blue, gray—and these four again he divides 
into five varieties each. The symmetry of such a 
classification suggests at once that it is an arbi- 
trary one. Why orange, for instance? Light 
hazel, clay color, red, dull brown cannot be pro- 
perly calied orange ; but the division requires the 
live supposed varieties of the dark pigmented 
eye to “4 grouped under one name, and because 


there is yellow pigment in some dark eyes they 
are all called orange. 
ray varieties, the lightest 
‘bt that only whcn place 


Again, to make the five 
fied is made so very 
on a sheet of white 


the youthful student, that the members | . : 
y . | ers, and the work had commenced in the “silver 


For twenty | 





| would ap 


paper does it show gray at all; but there is always 
some color in the human skin, so that Broca’s eye 
ar absolutely white by contrast — 
a thing unheard of in nature. 


green, beginning with the palest sage-green, and | 
| up through grass-green and emerald-green, to the 
| deepest sea-green and the green of the holly leaf. 


Do such eyes exist in nature? In theory they do. 
The blue eye is blue, and the gray gray, because 


| in such eyes there is no yellow or brown pigment 


on the outer surface of the iris to prevent the dark 


| purple pigment—the wvea—on the inner sur- 


face from being seen through the membrane, 
which has different degrees of opacity, making 
the eye appear gray, blue, light or dark blue, or 
purple, as the case may be. When yellow pigment 
is deposited in small quantity on the outer mem- 
brane, then it should, according to theory, blend 
with the inner blue and make green. Unfor- 
tunately for the anthropologists, it doesn’t.. It 
only gives in some cases a greenish variable tinge. 
COUNTING MONEY BY WEIGHT. 

Tue following scene was enacted in the vaults 
of the Treasury Department at Washington, re- 
minding one of smugglers or pirates in their 
caves or misers counting their hoarded gains: 
The feeble glimmer of two or three gas-jets per- 
mitted a glimpse of hundreds of small sacks bulg- 
ing out with wealth, while beneath one of the dim 
jets were three men, seated around a common pair 
of scales on a low wooden stand. From the in- 
terior of the vault negro messengers. brought out 
the little sacks one by one, each sack with the 
figures $1,000 marked upon it in large black letters. 
As it was laid upon the scales, one of the gentle- 
men made a mark upon its tag, another looked 
intently at its weight, and the third kept tally. 
Then the bag was borne away into the darkness 
of the vault again. 

The money of the Government was being 
counted, as is usual, upon the ghange of Treasur- 


vault,” under the supervision of the committee 
recently appointed. In the vault are stored away 


| nearly nine million standard silver dollars and 


about $330,000 in fractional silver. 
Lothrop entered into a co-partnership with Mr. | are kept in sacks holding just a thousand, and, as 
D. Bethune Duffield, for the practice of his pro- | age aa ; : 

| and is in size nearly a foot square, one can easily 











The dollars 
each sack weighs fifty-nine pounds and a quarter, 


imagine that it would be a difticult matter fer 
thieves to carry off many thousands, even could 
they penetrate the vault. On commencing the 
count, the committee opened several of these bags, 
and, selecting that one which contained the most 
abraded and worn coins, counted them, and then 
weighed the whole bag. 

“Fifty-nine pounds and one ounce, 
man at the scales. 

“Then we shall conduct the count on that 
basis,” answered another member of the com 
mittee. 

If the bags weighed a trifle more, it was known 
that the $1,000 was intact; but if they weighed 
less, they were opened and counted, the silver 
clinking with a musical sound. In weighing the 
fractional silver the same system will be pursued, 
that being also in bags of #1,000.- As it wil] be 
impossible to weigh more than one million dollars 
a day in this manner, the committee are looking 
forward to about a fortnight 4a work in the silver 
vault.; but, as one of. them remarked, ‘‘It is not 
nearly as interesting as it would be if the money 
was our own.” 


” 


said the 


THE POETRY OF EATING. 


At the first blush it may not seem apparent 
what poetry can possibly have to do with eating. 
Surely, poetry belongs only to the few, the few 
favored ones who can write verses, and who spend 
their time in wandering through lovely landscapes, 
scanning the golden or the rosy sky, watching the 
lazy ripple of the sun-steeped waves, or listening 
to the tender melody of tiny minstrels! How, 
then, can there be poetry in eating ? 

But poetry is to be found in everything, if one 
only knows how to find it out. It is but another 
word for refinement in al] that elevates and refines 
the mind through the medium of the senses, 
What is it that makes the charm and happiness of 
home but poetry? . Poetry of language, poetry of 
affection and attention, poetry of neatness and 
order, and why not poetry of eating? I mean 
poetry not only in the manner of partaking of our 
food, but also in the manner of preparing what is 
set before us. 

It certainly does not make a very poetical im- 
pression to see a person lading their fork with a 

iece of meat, some smashed-up vegetables, and a 
| a of potato, all well saturated with gravy, 
which during the lading operation is frequently 
scattered right and left upon the table-cloth, or 
sometimes even upon his or her neighbor’s cuffs. 
There is, on the. contrary, something decidedly 
agreeable in seeing a person deftly cut his or her 
meat into neat morsels, almost imperceptibly ab- 
sorb some gravy with potato or other vegetable, 
and instead of bruising peas into a heterogeneous 
mass, turn their fork round, and gently coaxing 
the little green egglets upon it, put them quietly 
into their mouth, ‘This sight is a still more pleas- 
ant one, when visible not only in one person, but 
in a whole family. 

Now, as regards poetry in the manner of cook- 
ing, who is there that does not know the difference 
apparent in the very same dish when prepared and 
dished in a poetical or unpoetical way? Take, 
for instance, the poctical side of the beefsteak, a 
la Anglaise. A brother slice of steak has been 
carefully scored on both sides, and into its inter- 
stices have been rubbed, with scientific hand, 
onion shred into the most minute morsels, a little 
thyme, pepper and salt. The steak has then, ac- 
cording to taste, either been placed over a clear, 
brisk fire on a gridiron, or in a frying-pan con- 
taining some clarified butter boiling-hot. Five 
minutes are sufficient for cooking toa turna steak 
so prepared, its gravy forming in a hollow during 
the operation, and preserved by gently lifting the 
steak on to a thoroughly hot dish. Whilst it has 
been cooking, the cook has had time to shred fine 
some tender horseradish, which she now lays 
round the smoking delicacy before her, thus set- 
ting off its gold-brown color by the snowy con- 
trast. 

A brother cabbage, having been first carefully 
washed and deprived of its coarse outer leaves, is 
allowed to boil in a large quantity of water, which 
should be changed during the process, until per- 
fectly tender, then pressed through a colander till 
not one drop of water remains in it. The cook 
should, after this, turn it ont upon a chopping- 
board, and chop it perfectly tine, The next thing 
to be done is to return to the sancepan, and with 
a wooden spoon stir into it a small piece of butter 
—or, for those who cannot afford it, a little piece of 
beef or pork dripping—whilst shaking over a little 


| 
| 





pepper and salt, and then turn the delicious 
creamy mass into a hot dish. As for potatoes, 
there are so many ways of cooking them poetically 


Then we have the | that space would fail to tell of them; but, if we 


want them put upon the table in the simplest pos- 
sible form, let the cook wash and peel them thor- 
oughly, then steam them, and turn out the snow- 
white fluffy balls, laying them attractively side by 
side in a vegetable-dish, bearing in mind that it 
should be thoroughly hot. 

The very simplest dishes have been selected in 
order to show what a difference may be produced 
in their appearance, and in the enjoyment of 
them, as well as in the nutriment afforded, for 
over or under done meat, and coarse, rank vege- 
tables are as deleterious to digestion and health, 
as delicately dressed, wholesome meat and vege- 
tables are nutritious and enjoyable. True, the 
preparing of the latter may take up five minutes 
more, yet this must not be looked upon as time 
wasted, but rather as health and enjoyment 
gained, 

Having glanced at both the manner of eating 
and preparing food, I must say a few words about 
the poetical appearance of our table. 

Table decoration has become one of the minor 
arts, and here, as in any other art, many have 
erred on the side of gaudiness and vulgarity. Not 
that I condemn what is gorgeous and rich, al- 
though I prefer simplicity combined with elegance, 
and would always advocate the decorating of the 
table. Flowers are the most poetical of decora- 
tions, each one being a poem in itself, and they 
are within the reach of even the poorer among us. 
Add to this a fresh, white cloth, bright glass, 
cleanly shining knives and forks, unbroken and 
simple clean plates and dishes, and such a table 
will go far to refine the habits both of young and 
old. Refinement at home means the a of re- 
finement abroad, and this vein of poetry running 
through the mind will often—nay, generally—keep 
those who possess it from seeking what is low, and 
raise them to higher thoughts and better deeds. 
Let us, then, everywhere strive to cultivate ‘the 
poetry of eating.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Tae Mount Ventoux Observatory, near Avignon, 
in France, is in course of construction, and in a 
few weeks will be in working order. Its height is 
nearly 6,300 feet above the sea-level, and the addi- 
denet- observatory, likewise in progress, is 5,150 
feet in height. 

Tue ‘* Annales Industrielles ” gives an account 
of the making of cork bricks, now being employed 
for coating steam-boilers, ice-cellars, etc. The 
cork is winnowed from impurities, ground in a 
mill, kneaded up with a suitable cement, and 
pressed into bricks; then dried, first in the air, 
and afterwards by artificial heat. They are not 
hard, and not liable to decomposition ; they keep 
out moisture, heat, cold and sound. 


Tue following is given as a cheap mode of ren- 
dering fabrics ‘uninflammable : Four parts. of 
borax and three parts of sulphate of magnesia are 
shaken up fogether just before being required, 
The mixture is then dissolved in from twenty to 
thirty parts of warm water. Into the resulting 
solution the articles to be protected from fire are 
immersed, and when they are thoroughly soaked 
they are wrung out and dried, preferably in the 
open air, é 


Auxoys of indium and gallium, L, de Boisbau- 
dran says, do not decompose water appreciably, 
and are’only very slowly attacked by dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. The melting- 
determine, because the finidity incrgases’ gradu- 
ally, the meta] remaining for some time in.a pasty 


condition, as if formed of a mixture of perfect . 


liquid with crystalline grains. The melting-point 
of the most fusible of these alloys lies near 16.5 
degrees Centigrade. 


To DIMINISH the dangers of the extra.current in 
the dynamo-electric machines in case of a rupture 
of the outer circuit, J. Renaud prupaee a simple 
arrangement founded on Fara ray gan ne of 
induction used in rgd under the name of 
safety-rods, to secure the bobbins of the apparatus 
against atmospheric electricity. It is necessary 
merely to connect to the poles of the machine an 
instrument of that kind to form a safety-valve, as 
it were, giving ready passage to the current the 
moment it becomes dangerous. : 


M. Arnaup has obtained from leaves the ery- 
throphyll of Bougarel (the red coloring matter) in 
the form of orange-red crystals, He extracts this 
color by means of so-called petroleum ether in 
which chlorophyll (the grass-green coloring mat- 
ter) remains insoluble. The substance thus ob- 
tained has the same solubility in different solvents 
as carotin. Further marks of resemblance to. the 
latter substance are to be seen in the identity of 
the melting-point, crystalline form, and ‘chemical 
reactions. 

REVIEWING the cost of gas as fuel, Mr. Collis 
has stated that gas for heating purposes can be 
produced at one-half the cost of eadaatine gas; 

ut as it is not well adapted for storing, it should 
be used as it is made. Gaseous fuel was much 
more economical than solid fuel, and in support 
of that assertion he adduced the important indus- 
trial fact that where twenty hundredweight of coal 
had been formerly required to melt a ton of steel, 
enough gas can now be obtained from twelve hun- 
dredweight of coal to effect the same end. 


Ir is satisfactory to note that Professor Ira 
Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, is now 
enabled to continue uninterruptedly his exceed- 
ingly interesting and suggestive researches on 
chemical action in a magnetic field, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of other important original scien- 
tific oat on his time and attention. He promises 
an account of his progress in the investigation of 
the influence of magnetism on chemical action as 
soon as he conveniently can present the details 
of the experiments and the conclusions to which 
they lead. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the long-accepted notion that 
the fig is fertilized by insects bringing the pollon 
from male flowers to the female ones, and in this 
way ‘‘caprifying ” the fig, there are indications of 
rebellion against it. The manner in which the 
tig is fertilized, or supposed to be, by insects, has 
been repeated over and over again as among the 
marvels of insect-life in connection with cross-fer- 
tilization. There come now, however, observers 
who assert that solitary fig-trees, distances away 
from other trees, bear perfect seed in figs, and 
thus show cross-fertilization impossible; and others 
who contend that male or staminate flowers may 
be found in the interior of the fig, the female 
being lower down in the same fruit, It will be a 
pit if the very pretty theory of cross-fertilization 
n this fruit should, like so many, come to grief, 


ints are difficult to 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ruaa, the negro murderer of Long Island, was 
hanged last Friday. 


Lookout Mountain has been leased to the 
liverymen of the neighboring city, Chattanooga. 


At a sale of coins in Philadelphia, last week, a 
dollargof 1804, one of the only seven known to be 
in existence, brought $1,000, 


WueEn the British withdraw from the Soudan, 
twelve thousand Egyptian troops will be added to 
the Egyptian army already there, 


Tue British cruisers Garnet and Canada have 
left New York for Halifax. The Russian corvette 
Strelok has not yet taken her departure. 


M. DE FREYCINET has assured a deputation that 
the Government have no intention of abandoning 
the Madagascar expedition. Le Paris says that 
3,500 French infantry and cavalry will be sent to 
Madagascar from Tonquin. 


AccorpD1neG to statistics collected by the Church 
Temperance Society, out of 1,002 political meet- 
ings-—primaries and district conventions—held in 
New York city last year, no less than 633 were 
held in or adjoining liquor saloons. 


CoLONEL FRANCIS DE WINTON has been appointed 
Governor of the Congo State, not Henry M. Stan- 
ley, a8 Was at first reported. Colonel de Winton 
will return to Europe in 1886, when Jansens will 
become Resident Governor of the Congo State. 


Statin. Bey, who, it has been generally be- 
lieved, was killed with Gordon at Khartoum, is, 
according to statements contained in letters re- 
ceived by some of his relatives in Vienna, still 
alive, and at present a prisoner in El Mahdi’s 
hands. 

SEVERAL doctors in Valencia, Spain, have been 
making numerous experiments by inoculating 
adults and children with the choleraic virus. The 
faith of the local physicians and of persons of all 
classes in these experiments is so great that in one 
afternoon 300 persons were inoculated. 


THERE is something significant in the fact that 
both the French-Canadian battalions—the Sixty- 
fifth of Montreal, and the Ninth of Quebec—have 
been sent West among the Indians, the Govern- 
ment not caring to put them in the field against 
the French-Canadians and other half-breeds. 


Hunaary is about to reform its Upper House, 
and a Bill is now ary Spe by which twent 
dukes, 240 counts and 300 nobles of lower rank 
will be excluded because they pay in taxes less 
than a certain sum every year. The idea is that 
the dignity of an aristocratic Chamber cannot be 
sustained without ample funds, 


Brook yn is jubilant over her new elevated rail- 
road, which was formally opened on Wednesday, 
the 13th instant. The portion of the ronte now 
completed extends from the East River Bridge to 
Broadway and Gates Avenue, a distance of five 
miles, fore the Summer is over, it is hoped 
that East.New York will be reached. 


A pispatcn from Winnipeg, dated the 16th in- 
stant, reports the capture, near Batouche, of 
Riel, the foadkee of the insurgent half-breeds. The 
dispatch says: ‘‘He seemed unconcerned, and 
begged not to be shot. He was conducted to 
General Middleton’s camp, and is a prisoner there. 
The backbone of the rebellion is now broken.” 


Proressor C, V. Ritey, the entomologist of the 
Agricultural Department, says that the country 
will soon be.visited,by two great broods of locusts, 
of.the seventeen and thirteen year varieties, and 
that this will be the first time in 221 years that 
they have appeared in conjunetion, e injury 
they will inflict will probably be.genfined to fruit- 
trees. 

Tuer reduced copy of Bartholdi’s Statue was 
formally presented by the ‘American residents of 
thé French capital to the municipality of Paris, on 
the 13th instant. The ceremonies of presentation 


‘and acceptance took/place on the site of the statue, 


the Place des Etats Unis. Mr. Morton, in behalf 
of the Americans, made the speech of presenta- 
tion. A 

A cERTIFICATE of incorporation has been issued 
by the Secretary of State to the Lincoln Monument 
Association, being a reorganization of the National 
Lincoln Monument Association organized ‘n 1865. 
The object of the Association. is to preserve and 
repair the monument erecte@ to fhe. memory of 
Abraham Lincoln in Oak Ridge Cemetery, in 
Springfield, Til. 

Tue British Government have cabled the Gov- 
ernor-general at Ottawa authorizing the payment 
of £100 sterling to each of the widows of the 
Canadian .voyageurs who lost their lives on thes 
Nile expedition with Lord Wolseley, and £20 ster— 
ling to the mothers who have been left in destitute 


.cireumstancer by the loss of‘sons who accompanied 


the expedition, 


Tue British Press generally congrattlates the 
House of Commons upon rejecting again the 
Channel tunnel scheme. The overwhelming ma- 
jority (251 to 99), by which the second reading of 
the ‘ill was refused, is regarded as a permanent 
sheiving of the project. The time-worn argu- 
ments, that the tunnel would benefit only France 
in peace or war, are revived. 


Reports continue to reach St. Petersburg from 
Teheran concerning the revolt of the Moham- 
medan population of Kashgar, in Chinese Turkes- 
tan, against Chinese rule. It is now stated that 
the revolutionists have driven the Mandarins from 
all the principal towns. It Was also said that the 
leader of tlhe Mohammedans is a son of Yakoob 
Neey, and that he has invoked Russian protection 
and asked Russia to occupy Kashgar and supply 
the rebels with arms and ammunition. 


Tosras VAN STENBERGH, an eccentrie character. 
who for the past twenty-five years has visited all 
the Hudson River counties dressed in clothes be- 
decked with buttons and ribbons, collecting money 


| for the ** Union,” was arrested recently, declared 


insane, and taken to the county poorhouse. He 
was at one time wealthy. He is said to have lost 
his mind over Jenny Lind, the famous singer, 
with whom he fell desperately in love when she 
visited America. 


Tue St. Louis clergymen have combined to pro- 
test against an excess of baseball, beer. cowboy 
and Ingersoll. On a recent Sunday, while the 
aggregate attendance at the churches in that city 
was not more than ten thousand, forty thousand 

ople witnessed a cowboy exhibition at the Fair 

rounds, twenty thousand attended various base- 

ball games, twenty thousand spent the day in beer 

ardens, and five thousand heard two lectures by 
bert G, Ingersoll, 
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MARYLAND.— HON. EMPHRAM K. WILSON, 


MICHIGAN,— HON. GEORGE VAN NESS LOTHROP, 
SENATOR FROM MARYLAND. 
} 
| 


KENTUCKY.— HON. BOYD WINCHESTER, U.S, MINISTER 
AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA. TO SWITZERLAND, 
SEE PAGE 227, SEE PAGE 227, 


SEE PAGE 226, 
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PENNSYLVANIA,— A NEW SUMMER-DAY RESORT-— SHOHOLA GLEN, ON THE LINE OF THE ERIE RAILWAY, 100 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY. 
: ; SEE PAGE 226. 
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LONG ISLAND,— OPENING OF THE BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD, WEDNESDAY, MAY 13TH.— START OF THE 


RAPID TRANSIT IN BROOKLYN. 


IKE New York, Brooklyn struggled a long time 
before rapid transit became an actuality. At 
last the railway is eomplete on its stilts of iron, 
and the crowded trains rush through the branches 
of the shade -trees and past the second and third 
story windows of the houses, making the five miles 
between the East River Bridge and the present 
termir.us of the road, at Gates Avenue and Broad- 
way, in less than twenty minutes. The fare is only 
five cents at all hours—an improvement upon the 
New York elevated roads, which on week-days 
charge ten cents, except during the morning and 
evening commission hours, 
The Brooklyn Elevated Railroad was formally 
opened to the public last Wednesday afternoon. 














At two o’clock, a special train, gayly decorated, 
and bearing officials and their invited guests, 
made the first trip, covering the entire route of 
five miles in sixteen and one-half minutes, © At 
four o'clock the structure was thrown open to the 
people, and for an hour or more the cars were 
packed with free riders, 

The stations already built, or in course of erec- 
tion, are as follows: Washington Street and York 
Street, Bridge Street and York Street, Navy Street 
and Park Avenue, Cumberland Street and Park 
Avenue, Washington Avenue and Park Avenue, 


Myrtle Avenue and Grand Avenue, DeKalb Avenue 
and Grand Avenue, Greene Avenue and Grand 
Avenue, Franklin Avenue and Lexington Avenue, 
Nostrand Avenue and Lexington Avenue, Tomp- 
kins Avenue and Lexington Avenue, Sumner 
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Avenue and Lexington Avenue, Reid Avenue and 
Lexington Avenue, Gates Avenue and Broadway. 

The stations are slate-roofed and slate-sided, with 
stained - glass windows and drab - colored panels, 
relieved by touches of red and pea-green, The 
cars are almost counterparts of those on the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railroad in New York, 





SUNDAY LIQUOR-SELLING In NEW YORK. 


\N this page will be found a series of sketches 
illustrating the farce of the alleged closing of 
New York’s ten thousand liquor saloons on Sun- 
days. In London, on the Sabbath day, certain 
hours of the afternoon are allotted by law to -the 
gin-palaces and ale-houses for their traffic, and 








ab 





SPECIAL TRAIN, 


the British public marches frankly in for its pint 
of ’arf-and-’arf. In New York, where the law de- 
mands that the saloons shall be kept closed, they 
remain open-all day, while their customers sneak 
in and out by side-doors and so-called “ family 
entrances.” 

Beyond spasmodic “raids” —of which the 
saloon-keepers are @lmost invariably warned in 
advance—little or no interference with the open 
violation of the law is made by the Excise Com- 
missioners, As for the policeman on the beat, his 
chief care is not to enforce the excise laws, but to 
keep a lookout for the ‘‘ spotter,” while he himself 
has an occasional glass passed out to him through 
the same side-door which he supposes (?) to be 
closed against the Sabbath-breaker. On those 
rare ogcasions, when the Excise Commissioners do 
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NEW YORK CITY,— THE SUNDAY LIQUOR LAW, AND HOW IT IS NOT ENFORCED, 
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take a fit of vigilance, there are no end of devices 
by which the wily barkeeper may play upon their 
innocence. One is to eushroud the entire bar in 
an enormous sheet displaying the legend, ‘ Bar 
closed,” while the decanters and kegs are kept 
open as usual, Another is to keep within the letter 
of the law by selling a customer a cracker lunch 
for fifteen cents, and presenting him with whisky 
gratis. Thus the farce goes on. It is to be feared 
that New York’s Sunday temperance is like the re- 
ligion ** experienced” by a certain farmer of Way- 
back. When his neighbors were asked by the parson 
if they observed any change in the convert’s mode 
of life, they replied: *‘Oh, yes, a great change ! 
Formerly, when he went into the woods to work 
on Sunday, he carried his ax on his shoulder— 
now he hides it under his coat.” . 


GEORGE ELIOT AND GEORGE LEWES. 
GrorGe Exviot had none of that proud inde- 
pendence which comes from self-reliance and 
strength of character. She had no strength of 
character. She had a masterly intellect—a superb 
intelligence ; but her nature was of that hothouse 
kind which is dependent on circumstance for its 
own condition—which cannot live in the cold 
shade of neglect and which must have the help of 
sympathy to live at all. Her letters echo and re- 
echo that one cry, ‘‘ Give me sympathy,” and are 
pa through with the hungry longing for 
ove. Without sympathy from many, her gifts of 
mind were of no avail; and the love of one was 
essential to her very existence. As time went on, 
adulation grew to be as essential as love, and, as 
little as she could live without the personal com- 
panionship of a lover to minister to eed needs and 
devote himself to her care, so littie could she live 
without the adulation to which she had grown 
accustomed. Had Mr. Lewes been a different man 
-had he one touch of delicacy ef conscience, of 
sensitiveness of fibre —had he failed a hair's 
breadth in his resolute determination to get what 
he wanted, to make the best job of life possible and 
to play his part like the finished actor he was—she 
would not have strength of character on her side 
to have taken the step she did. This step, how- 
ever, Was not 80 momentous in her unknown days 
as it would have been later, when she had come 
to her fame. Then, in all probability, she would 
not have taken it at all, But when they went away 
to Germany together, neither she nor Mr. Lewes 
gave up what the world calls social position, 
because the one had none to give up, and the 
other had lost what he once had ; and both gained 
in personal advantage by the association. He had 
a helpmate whose intellect and its earnings were 
to his good ; and she had the devotion of a man 
whose love had in it that element of adoration and 
self-impression which is dearest of all to a woman 
like George Eliot, at once jealous and dependent, 
demanding exclusive devotion and needing inces- 
sant care—but ready to give all she had in return. 
This power of self-suppression for the sake of 
a woman had been already shown in Mr. Lewes’s 
conduct to his wife—the true history of which will 
never be written. Falling in love with Marian 
Evans, he grew tired of the singular part he had 
voluntarily played for some years, and so swept 
the board clear. And through the twenty years of 
their union this self-suppression again was the main 
feature in this singular man’s contradictory caicer, 
His own works, his own fame, his own individu- 
ality were all merged in his companion’s, and his 
life wasone long act of devotion to her and their 
joint interests—to making her as happy and keep- 
ing her mind as tranquil as her morbid tempera- 
ment and frail health permitted ; protecting her 
from every annoyance—making himself the fender 
to keep her free from the slightest shock or abra- 
sion —surrounding her with a certain halo of 
almost sacred mystery-—keeping her in a state of 
almost regal exclusiveness—and employing all his 
histrionic powers to perfecting the niise en scene 
and the attitude to be taken on the boards. This 
devotion was a curious interlacing of selfishness 
and unselfishness, He made his own account by 
it, both pecuniarily and socially ; but it shows the 
lovable side of the man as well as the more ignoble. 
It is, however, pure fiction to talk of this union as 
an act of heroic self-sacrifice on the part of Marian 
Evans for the sake of redeeming a wasted life—re- 
storing @& ruined home, Whatever had gone on 
within the four walls of that dislocated home, had 
gone on with Mr. Lewes’s express permission and 
sympathetic sanction, and the whole story was as 
well known to Miss Evans as to others. That ser- 
mon of eulogistic forgiveness of her own informal 
connection, preached on the text of this sublime 
self-sacrifice, which the world repeated at all street 
corners to the glory of George Eliot, was a sermon 
preached in the air, In the beginning of things, 
the connection, with her fame exalted into an epic 
poem, was a very simple, natural and common- 
place arrangement between two people who loved 
each other and could not marry by any law of any 
land, Afterwards all sorts of myths grew about 
the bond, and those respectabilities who crowded 
her drawing-room, yet did not like to countenance 








, Oriental magic-workers, nothing else could have 


been expected, In the next piace, the Temple 
Knights had every sign of being one, and a very 
dangerous upheaval of the old pagan substratum 
over which the centuries had siited a layer of 
Christianity none too thick and firm. This ac- 
counts for the deliberation which marked the ap- 
proaches of the Papal discipline and the final utter 
uprooting of all public existence of the Temple 
Knights. Founded in poverty, self-sacrifice, chas- 


| tity and obedience, in the year 1118, the Templars 
had become in 1312 insolent from their riches, | 


| East. 


luxury and superior knowledge drawn from the 
They may have pointed to a career similar 


| to their own in the rise of the Catholic hierarchy, 


but it helped them nothing. In 1314, on the 13th 
of March, their Grand Master. Jacques de Molai, 
after having alternately conteensd and denied 
various abominable practices, was with another 
burned at the stake. The practice of magic and 


| the adoration of a four-footed idol with a golden 








adultery to the world at large, did their best to | 
salve over their consciences by pretending that | 


there had been some kind of ceremony which 
sanctitied and redeemed the union, 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 
SECRET societies are not what they were fifty 
years ago in the United States, whether in the 


head were among the accusations. In the present 
century the Templars emerge again, bidding defi- 
ance to the word of history, and asserting that 
the death of Jacques de Molai and the suppression 
of their Order in public only dreve them into con- 
cealment until the freedom of the last century 
gave them « chance to reappear. 


A SENSIBLE REBUKE. 

A WASHINGTON correspondent writes to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette: ‘‘ Baron De Struve, 
the Russian Minister, and his wife are among the 
most popular people of the diplomatic circle in 
Washington. They are utterly simple and sincere, 
and are completely captivated by all things Ameri- 
can. Madame De Strnve is a very intellectual 
woman, but utterly without ostentation. 

‘‘ There isa class of these female dudes in Wash- 
ton who esteem it the proper performance to 
chatter in bad French at all times and upon all 
occasions. A bevy of these young women ap- 
proached Madame De Struve at a reception in the 
White House, and began chattering in more or 
less broken French, and she replied in her rather 
lame English. 

‘** Why,’ said one of the party, ‘do you not 
~ gy French, madame? Iam sure you must be 
able to speak it.’ 

‘‘The Baroness gave them a keen glance and 
replied: 

*** Yes, I speak French, but not in the house of 
the American President. Though I speak English 

oorly, I speak it here, of course, as well as I can.’ 
‘he party were not dull enough to miss the re- 
buke in the calm and ladylike manner, and the 
Baroness continued : ‘Ido not like to speak French 
anywhere. It is a foolish and a frivolous language 
and I dislike it. Why should one use it when one 
can express herself in the English, which is the 


| noblest and best language in the world, as America 


is the greatest and grandest nation in the world? 
Iam proud to speak the language of the Ameri- 
cans,’” 


FUN. 


In New York rents remain as high as ever, but 
houses are falling. 

Tuere is so little Spring this year that tailors 
don't think it worth while to put spring bottoms 
on trousers, 

Bismarck believes in bald-headed men. It is a 
matter of tradition that bald-headed men always 
go to the front. 


WARNING SYMPTOMS. 


Don’t neglect these. If you have symptoms of 
Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Neuralgia. or 
the indications of any other disease which may 
keep its hold upon you until it becomes chronic, 
do not neglect the warning indications. Meet the 
enemy upon the very threshold, and while ed 
vitality is yet unimpaired. If-your regular physi- 
cian fails to reach the case, then we advise you to 
try the Compound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Star- 
KEY & PALEN, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia. It 
will be found an almost certain means of restora- 
tion—the way back to health—an agent that may 
save you a life of invalidism, or from premature 
death. If you write to Drs. STARKEY & PaLEn,they 
wiil send you such documents and reports of cases 
as will enable you to decide for yourself whether 
this treatment will benefit you. 


War is it dangerous to be out in Spring? Because 
the grass has blades, the flowers pistils, the leaves 
shoot, and the bullrushes out. 


HIGIL PRAISE FROM A HIGH QUARTER, 


Tue American Agriculturist of April, 1885, says: 

“Rarely does the American Agriculturist editori- 
ally allude to the virtues of the various articles ad- 
vertised from time to time in its pages. The fact 
of this or that thing being admitted to our columns 
we desire to be regarded as prima facie evidence 
that it is good. We, however, take great pleasure 
in recommending our readers to buy the Asbestos 
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| satisfactory as a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic 





liquid paints, because we have from year to year | 
thoroughly tested them and found them to be all, | 
and more than all, they are recommended to be. | 


The Asbestos liquid paints are made from the best 
and purest materlals, combined on different prin- 
ciples from any other liquid or mixed paints, The 
best linseed oil and the best pigments areemployed 
in their manufacture. THe H. W. Jonns Manvrac- 


| TURING Company, who manufacture Asbestos Roof- 


little worlds of college or the big world outside | 
their influence, Behef in them and hatred of them | 


have equally declined. The old anti-Freemason 


feeling to-day has to be sought in Ireland. This | 


warfare of Church hierarchy against Freemason 
and other secret imperia in imperiis is not so sur- 
rising as it may appear. In the first place, the 
‘reemasons, historically considered, seem to have 
taken up the mantle of the Templars, who were 
an outgrowth of the Catholic Church in 


| cured me of debility anc 


this | 


sense, that as guardians and protectors of the | 


Temple of Jerusalem they were received into the 
Church as a Lay Order, waxed rich and fat under 
the protection of the Popes, and were destroyed, 
so far as history knows the facts, by a Pope. The 
Freemasons, it is true, deduce their origin from 
Egypt. but it must be remembered that the Tem- 
ple Knights were disbanded because it was testified 
Vv many witnesses that they had brought back 
from Palestine various hideous practices, among 
which the adoration of a gilded idol and the denial 
of Christ were sufficient to give them their quietus. 
It has been a fashion to deny this, and attribute 
their ostensible suppression to a cabal between 
Kisg and Pope to (scone a power which gave 
ugly signs of rousing revolutions. But the unpre- 
judiced will note that at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, in an age of ignorance and 
violence, among a class of rude soldiers debauched 
by the special vices of the Orient, and at the same 
time dazed by the subtleties and charlatanries of 


ing, ete, have branch 


; houses in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and London. 


Do You Know a Man 


Whose wife is troubled with debility, nervous 
ness, liver complaint or rheumatism? Just tell him 
it is a pity to let the lady suffer that way, when 
Brown's Iron Brrtrers will relieve her. Mrs. L. B. 
Edgerly, Dexter, Me., -. ** Brown’s [Ron BITTERS 

yalpitation of the heart.” 
Mrs. H. S. MeLaughlin, of Scarborough, Me., says 
the Bitters cured her of debility. Mrs. Harding, of 
Windham Centre, in the same State, says it cured 
her of dizziness in the head. So it has cured thou- 
sands of other ladies. 


MAKING MONEY OUT oF THE PEDESTAL. 


OnE of the recent subscribers to the Bartholdi 


Pedestal Fund gave $19, and when asked why he | 


did not make it an even $20, explaimed: ‘By 
giving what I did I cleared just $5. I had a touch 
of malaria not long ago, and in the ordinary course 
of events it would have cost me $25 for a doctor's 
bill. I bought at my grocer’s a bottle of Durry’s 
Pure Matt Wurtsky, which cost mea dollar, and was 
cured. So, you see, I saved $24 by going to a gro- 
cer instead of a doctor, out of which I deduct $5 as 
a premium on my sagacity, and the remainder J 
give to help Liberty enlighten the world.” 


DevicaTE diseases of either sex, however induced. 
promptly, thoroughly and permanently cured, Ser 
three letter-stamps for large illustrated treatis:. 
suggesting sure means of cure. Address. Worip's 
DIsPENSARY MEDICAL AssociaTION, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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» HORSFORD’S ACID 


INAUGURATION OF GROVER CLEVELAND, | 


| ever published (from a recent photo). printed on 





, 23, 1885. 





PHOSPHATE, 
For OVERWORKED FEMALEs. | 


Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: “It proves | 
conditions of the stomach, with general debility, 
such as we find in overworked females, with herv- | 
ous headache and its accompaniments. 





THE RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD 


Wovutp be poor without health. The dying mil- 
lionaire consumptive would exchange all he is 
worh for a new lease of life. He could have had 
it for a song had he used Dr. Pierce's * GOLDEN 
MepicaL Discovery "’ before the disease had reached 
its last stages. This wonderful preparation is a 
positive cure for consumption if taken in time. For | 
all dise*ses of the throat and lungs it is unequaled. 

All druggists. : | 


DANDRUFF | 
Is REMOVED BY THE Ust OF C: COAINE, 
Anp it stimulates and promotes the growth of the 


hair. 
BuRNETT’s FLAVORING Extracts are the best. 





For CLEANSING THE Skrn and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and Infla’ - 
| mation, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, 
Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seald Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, Curicura, 
the great Skin Cure, and CutTicura Soap, au ex- 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cuticurna 
Reso_vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 
Price, Curicura, M0c.: Soap, 25c.; REsoLVENT, $1. 
Potrer DruG AND CHE MiIcAL Co., Boston. 
t~ Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


WEBER 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic 
purity of tone, great durability. 
and singing quality. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL 


With Hypophosphites, is almost as palatable as 
milk. For chronic colds, pneumonia, debility, 
wasting in children, and in consumption, it is a 
marvelous remedy. Prescribed by the medical pro- 
fession throughout the world. We will send a four- 
ounce sample for trial, excepting express charges. 
Address, Scott & Bowne, 132 South Fifth Avenue, | 
New York. | 





Sir JAmMeEs Paget, President British Medical Asso- | 
ciation, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused 
by nervous diseases in England; and that there is 
no more powerful and effectual nerve tonic than 
Ligesic Co.’s Coca Brrr Tonic, is evidenced by the 
emphatic testimony of the most eminent physicians. 
For malaria, debility, sick - headache, dyspepsia, 
monthly suffering and biliousness, it is incom- 
parable. 


Anaostura Bitrers are the best remedy for re- 
moving indigestion and all diseases originating 
from the digestive organs. Beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine article, 
manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 








*“A WORD TO THE WISE IS 


SUFFICIENT.”’ 

Catarru is not simply an inconvenionce, un- 
leasant to the sufferer and disgusting to others 

t is an advanced outpost of approaching disease of 
the worst type. Do not neglect its warning; it 
brings deadly evils in its train. Before it is too late, 
use Dr. Sace’s CaTarru Remepy. It reaches the 
seat of the ailment, and it is the only thing that 
will. You may dose yourself with quack medicines 
till it is too late—till the streamlet becomes a re- 
sistless torrent. It is the matured invention of a 
scientific physician. ‘ A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient.” 


A fine selection of all styles always on hand. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, cor. W. 16th Streei. 


NEW MUSIC! 


Send two-cent postage-stamp with your address 
for our latest catalogue. Address, 


-HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 


“Sun Building,” 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘SICK HEADACH 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 9, Positively Cured 
Mrs. WINsLow’s SootHinc Syrup should always | these Little Pills. 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures | 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. | 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 




















Lunppore's PerFrume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice. having 
had Poel in his hands by an East Inaia mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper. 

W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block. hochester, N.Y. 
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BOKER'S BITTERS| 


THE OLDEST anp BEST oF ALL 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | Stomach Bitters, 
EP PS’S C0 F 0A AND AS FINE A CoRDIAL AS EVER Mave. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTs. 
WPL, FUNKE, JR, Sole Manuf’ and Prop’s, 
BREAKFAST. 78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a | 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a he mae nourished frame.”’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 











NCLO-SWISS F00 D 
MILK ' 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York, 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionahie 
| qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 


NO ' | hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
MORE | sought after and admired. ‘The best in the world. 
| $1 per bottle; six for $5. R. 'T. BELLCHAMBERS, 


Importer of fine Human Hair Goods 

Gout, Gravel, Diabetes. The Vegetal Salicylates, cel- Me Six arn ‘Mew 
ebrated French cure (within 4 days). Only harmless ___ 317 Sixt Avenur. New York. 
specifics rroclaimed by science. Box, $1. Book and 


reforerces free. L. PARIS, only agent, 102 W. 14th C.WEIS, { fenudeneton 
St..™. Y. Branch, 303 N. 4th St., St. Louis. Mo. 16%, guachers' Ktticles, ote wholekalc & 


“a 1 retail. Repairing done. Circular free, 


399 Broadway, N. Y. 
A COPY OF THE 


INAUGURATION NUMBER 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, 


ONLY FOR 7 
Containing full illustrations of the 




















First Prize Meda), 
% Vienna, 

















) Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s MOTH AND FRECKLE 
Lotion. it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PErnry’s 
COMEDONE AND PimMPpis REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for cirtular. 


Brent Goop & Co., 57 Murray St., 
New York. 


Dr. YWovro"s Patent Flectric Bclts 
A sure cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility, Dyspep- 
sia, Rheumatism, 
Weakness of Body & 
Mind, ete. Write for 
Pamphlet on Manly 


- Vigor. free. 
Dr. L. Youne, 260 Hudson St., near Canal St., N.Y, 





Portraits of the Cabinet, and a | 


Portrait of General Grant, 


The largest, finest and most characteristic one | 








very heavy paper, suitable for framing, size 14x20, 


FoR 15 cts. 





Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 
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Take it 


| This Month 


during the spring and summer months. . the time to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The peculiar taint of scrofula lurks in the 
constitutions of multitudes of men, but 


A. F. Willard, 
Mass., says: 


Rogers’ building, Boston, 
**I know of no remedy of 


can be expelled by the use of Ayer’s | equal efficacy with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
Pg weet M. J. Conway, 337 Hicks | cases of de bility, and as a spring medi- 

, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: ‘“* Two years | cine, ” Rich’d H. Lawrence, M. D., Balti- 
ago I was examined, at the Long Island | more. Md., writes: ‘It affords me pleasure 


Hospital, in this city, and my case was 
declared to be Salt Rheum.’ Large scales 
covered my legs, and were constantly 
dropping off; my eyes, also, 
affected. My only relief was in warm salt 
water baths. 


were badly | av itiated condition of the blood. 


I was unable to remain in a | 


| to testify to the success which Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has had in the treatment of 
cutaneous and other diseases, arising from 
Were it 
necessary, I might give you the names of 
| fifty individuals who have been cured of 





rar . © » ,e | ; Hy 
warm room, and could only sleep under | long-standing complaints, by the use of 


very light bed-clothes, as the heat increased 
the burning and itching. The use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is a specific for 
the most obstinate cases. Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayer's Sar saparilla 


saparilla gave me great relief. 
ing abated, and IT continued to improve 
until the cure was complete.” 


Prepared by Dr. J.C 


For sale by ali Druggists. 


. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U 


The aie is, without exception, the best bluod puri- 


fier and prophylactic with which I am 
acquainted.” 


~8.A. 
Price $1; six bottles for $5. 








ORNS 
LIQUID PAINTS, 


These 
Paints. composed of pure linseed oil and the high- 
est grade of pigments, combined by processes ex- 
clusively our own. They are unequalled by any in 
richness and permanency of color, and are the most 
durable and economical paints ever produced for 
geheral structural purposes. Sample she ets, and 
pamphlet “STRUCTURAL DECOR: ar ION,” free, “a 
mail. 

Strictly Pure Colors in Oil, Varnishes, etc. 


Roof, Car and Bridge Paints 


In various colors for outbuildings, barns, fences 
and for iron and rough woodwork. 


Genuine Asbestos Roofing, Asbestos Steam Pipe | 
and Boiler Coverings, Piston Rod and Wick Pack- 
ing. Mill Board, Building Felt, Fire-proof Paint, 
Plastic Stove Linii..., Cements, ¢ Joatings, etc. 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, ete. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’C Co.,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philad’a; 
Billiter House, London. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 


Acknowledged by experts as the 
Most Complete Scientific Skate 





and by rink men as the Most Dur. 
Liberal 


able one in the market. 
terms tothetrade. 
For new 48- page 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue send 4-cent 
stamp to M. C. HENLEY, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Mention Fxank LEs- 
Liz's ILLUSTRATED HEWePatee, 
















5O Different Styles with got name 
d engraved, 10 cta, A Cloth and Gilt bound 
j Agents’ ook of 90 costly styles, 25 cts. No free 
samples. Card Co., Wallingford, Conn, 
This Company does net deal ¢ nor 








KNICKERBOUKER TRUST CO., 


NO. 234 5TH AVE.. CORNER 27TH ST. 
Trust funds, estates, etc., managed on moderate 
terms, and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 
State depository ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
agent of corporations, States or municipalities. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECK. 

BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY or other 
Valuables to rent at $10 per annum and upward, in 
FIkKE AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULT. 
Special ny | and coupon-rooms for ladies. 
Office hours, 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

FREDERICK G. ELDRIDGE, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BRO WN, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Jos. S. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W. T. Mali, 
Chas. T. Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob’t G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins, Andrew H. Sands, 
Cc. T. Cook, Harry B. Hollins, 
Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Welling, 
Gen. George. J. Magee, Hon. Ira Davenport, 
» L4 T ow wnsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 





, im ROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25¢. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 


beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N.Del.Ave., Phila.,Pa: 


GUNTHER’S F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, 
{Refers toalil Chicago. } 





CHICAGO. 





A sample order by express 
of thet nest candyin America 


willbe sent to any addressfor 
$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up 
in ‘handsome boxes, — 
for presents. Try itonce. * 


A SUMMER RESORT GUIDE. 


Sent free. Address, A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen- ! 
eral Passenger Ag gent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DON’ T BUY AN ATLAS until vou see 

WATSON’S | 

New Complete Illustrated and Indexed $5.00 

Atlas of the World, 250 pages. Agents Wanted 
in every County. W rite for Circulars to 

GayLorp Watson, 278 Pearl Street. New Y 

or, R. A. TENNEY, 88 Lake Street, Chicago, il. 











are in every respect strictly first-class | 


| 
| 


| 


Jas. M. Waterbury, | 





2 Views, 25 Cents. 


To introduce our Views of the 


Yellowstone Park and Northern Pacific 


We will mail as samples Two Stereoscopic Views 
and Illustrated Catalogue for 25c. 
in stamps. 
F. J. HAYNES, Fargo, D. T. 
Largest Collection in the West. 
Offic ial Photogr apher Northern Pacific Railroad. 


FY bp Offer! 
free With every pack. 
" Rmmnaed Sarde eth nome for only 4 


c: ARD MILLS, Northford, Conn 


CAR PETS 


Great Special Sale. 


The entire balance of a manufacturer's stock of 
Brussels and Extra Super Ingrains, to close out 
quickly, at less than cost of production. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO.,, 


Sixth Avenue and 13th Street. 


—— 


T= BRADLEY 


PERRY’S PATENT 
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Sold on its Merits. 
CUARANTEED 
Free from Horse Motion. 


TWO WHEELER. 


The only Two Wheeled Vehicle that is 
absolutely free from all horse motion. 
Illustrated Price List free. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y, 
BRADLEY & CO, 22 cage teen 2S 
Agents wanted. QO best sell- 


ing articles n the world. 1 sample free 
SI50 ANE BRONSON, Detroit,Mich. 


RUPTURE 


lectro-M mole Belt. 

— combined. Gusranteed the 

only one in the world generating 
ore ee Electric & Magnetic 
ientific, Powerful, Durable, 

LA Comfortable and Effectivein curing Rupture 
500 cured in’83. Send Stamp for pamphlet. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TRUSS CO., 191 WABASH AVE. ,CHICACO 


DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
forces luxuriant Mustache, Whis- 
ors, or hair on bald heads in 20 to 
30 days. Both young and old sar- 
prise everyboiy. 2 or 3 Pkge does 
bee work. in prove 7s <3 b pee y 
£100 00 Pte P ith direction: i 


per Package with 
Se, sampecrsiiter. As Le SMITH & CO.c Sole Let's, Palatine, Ills 


‘BEST TRUSS EVER USED! 


qmgeored Elastic 































ive circulars to 


NEW YORK ELASTIC 


TRUSS CO., 
744 Broadway, N. Y, 


LADIES 








ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS reduce Superfluous Flesh 15 tbs. 
amonth. Harmless and certain. Sealed particulars, 4 cts, 
WILCOX SPECIFIC MEDICINE CO., Philadephia, Pa. 


CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long J enting 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
sans & P.O. aduress. DR, T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


WEA NERVOUS MEN MEN 


“Perfect restoration to fall restoration to fall 

health and vigor without 

Stomach Drugging, assured to all who suffer 
from Nervous and Physical Debility, Diseases 
of the Kidneys, etc., by the Marston Bolus. 
Varicocele cured without surgery. Treatise and 


New York, 








| testimonials free 


ork ; 
| 


DR. H. TRESKOW, 46 West 14th St., 





WILSONIA 





| grocers and family use, without a peer. 








A Prormagis livesrucit! 


EACH $5 DOUBLED MONTHLY, AND LOSS 
RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE, 


New York the World's Future City! 


Property around it is rapidly increasing in value, 
and must continue to do so, 


500 BUILDING LOTS, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED, 


On high. healthy, well-drained ground, in about the 
choicest dwelling locality of New ark, N. J., many 
of which command an extensive view, embracing 
Staten Island. New York, Brooklyn and the bays, 
islands and cities intervening. Newark is only 
thirty minutes from New York by raii and ferriage. 
Excursion tickets on thirty cents, and trains run 
every half hour by at least four different railroads. 

Each lot will be sold on a payment of $5down and 
$5 per month thereafter until paid for, and cottages 
will be built for purchasers on similar terms. 

The prices of lots for this month will be $235, $310 
and $410. according to jocation, which prices in- 
clude the grading of streets and deed. All unsold 
lots will be increased $5 monthly. 

The approaches to these lots are probably unsur- 
passed in any city for the breadth and beauty of its 
avenues, the architectural effect of the palatial 
residences, and the delightful views which the 
gentle ascent affords at almost every onward step, 
while the well-kept avenues afford sheltering shade 
from majestic trees. 

The lots are less than two miles from Newark’s 
City Hall and combine city with country. 

Circulars and ane of R. WILSON, Attorney, 335 
Broadway, N. 


MACNETIC 
PLASTER 





Pat. Feb. 15, 1881. and Feb. 27, 1888. —_ —— 
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A Valuable Remedy for Lumbago and Spinal Irri- 
tation with tendency to Paralysis, and irritation 
and congestions of the Liver and Kidneys, as well 
as all affections of the Chest, Pleuris ae gag 5 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and C oughs of all kinds. Also 
for Rheumatic and Neuralgic pains in the walls of 
the Chest, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Colic, Diarrhoea. 
Ask your ‘druggist, or send stamps. 


Wilsonia Magnetic Appliance Co. 


826 Broadway, N.Y. 48 Farrington St., ‘Tondon, Eng. 





THE BALDWIN 


Dry-Air Refrigerator. 


Awarded the highest honors, receiving the Gold 
Medal at NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
1884-5 ; the Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair, Boston, 
Sept. and Oct., 1884; the Bronze Medal of Superi- 
ority, American Institute, New York City, Oct. 
and Nov., 1884. It is the Most Improved and Scientific 
Refrigerator Known. Used in Leading Hospitals (in- 
cluding U.S. Army), Asylums, Almshouses, Colleges 
and many other prominent Public Institutions. For 
Call and 
examine, or send for circular. For sale by 


BAL DWIN M” ™’ F’G CO., 1 


350 OLD ‘VIOLINS 


rom {eely and Tyrol, $ $1000 ; 500 varieties of 
New VIOLINS yo Sf European makes, from 
50 cents . $150 each ; 2000 Violins, Violas, ’Cellos_and 
Double Bases, in tune, to test and compare. Best 
assortment and lowest prices in America. Violin 
Cases, Bows, Strings, Varnish, Necks, Packs, Tops, etc. 
Fine violin repairing. Send for Catalogue, ELIAS 
HOWE, 88 Court street, Boston, Mass. 


yb Broadw ay, N.Y. N.Y. 








Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


Has been established for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and is universally regarded as the leading 
pictorial paper of the country, and without a rival 
as regards ‘the artistic excellence of its illustra- 
tions and the variety and brightness of the con- 
tents. It is a faithful illustrated record of the 
current events of the day—political, social, scien- 
tific and commercial; and replete with entertain- 
ment and instruction. It contains, besides the 
domestic and foreign news of the week, editorials, 
serial and short stories, personal gossip, amusing 
cartoons, etc., etc. 

Published every Wednesday, price 10 cents. An- 
nual subscription, $4, postpaid. Specimen copy, 5c 








Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


Is the cheapest, most comprehensive and attractive 
of the monthly magazines. Its success has been un- 
precedented, and is alike due to the excellence of 
the literary and artistic departments, and to the 
vast amount of interesting, entertaining and in- 
structive matter it contains. The best living writers 
contribute to it; every department of literature is 
represented, so that all tastes are gratified and all 
classes of readers derive entertainment and instruc- 
tion. 128 quarto pages; over 100 engravings embel- 
lish each number, together with a handsome chromo 
frontispiece. 

Published on the 15th of every month, price 25 
cents, or $2.50 per annum, postpaid. Specimen 
copy, 10 cts. 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 
T. De Witt TatmacgE, D.D., Editor. 


The cheapest Sunday magazine in the world; its 
merits have secured for it an immense circulation, 
and receive the warmest commendations of the re- 
ligious and secular press. Pure and healthy in tone 
and teaching, strictly non-sectarian, it inculcates 
principles of morality and virtue, and presents the 
truth in its most attractive forms. ‘There are in- 
teresting serials, short stories, adventures, essays, 
poems, and a miscellany embracing a large varie ty 
of subjects. 

Published on the 10th of every month. Price, 
single copy, 25 cents; annual subscription, $2.50 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


A monthly periodical, containing literature of the 
most pleasing character—tales, narratives, adven. 
tures, poetry, etc., etc. Every story is complete in 
each number, and the pages abound with beautiful 
engravings and exceedingly delightful and enter. 
taining reading. A pleasant hour can always be 
passed in its company. 

Price 15 cents a copy: annual subscription, $1.50, 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park ‘Place, New York. 





whi oa Ladies and Gentiemen to take tiie 

ht, pleasant work at their own homes (distance 

no cuielioas work sent by mail ; $2 to $5 a day can 

Please es: ry 
able Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Box 15 


be bg e A made ; no canvassing. 
once, Reli 


OPIU" 








MORPHINE: ALCL 
MORPHIN Drente 
Sonia SLY CUREDAT HOME 
DB KANE. , 
Slving EMOOR , 


HEALTH and VICOR 


when impaired from any cause can be rapidly and 
“eT HE. by the use of an "SA new remedy 








from Spain. No stomach drugging or humbug ap- 
liances, All who have been deceived, betrayed or 
efrauded b 

write to us 


quacks are earnestly poate yy to 
or full infor mation. VON GRAEF 
COMPANY, 59 Park Place, New York City. 


NOW THYSELF! HEAL THYSELF! Valuable 
treatise, richly illustrated, and seli-cure sent frie, 
Address N. E. Mep, Inst., 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 











A CHANCE TO MAKE $1,00 





ON A FIFTY CENT 
INVESTMENT. 












\INTNo Subscriber Will Receive Iuess | 
Than 25 Cents in Cash. 



















of July. Pesiti 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


of the following presents: 




















Row-Boat, 1 Columbia Bicycle, 2 Phetons, 5 To 


ome rhe 500 Ladies’ Gold Lockets, 500 Gold Finger Ring 


g00d for one of the abo 
a bona fide circulation of 150,000 subscribers, 
July 30th, in a fair and impartial manner, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Watches will 
they sav the be Lanham 
These watches are warranted to be good time-kee 

The paper is worth double the subscription erie. 
Chicago, and the Commercial Agencies. 


Re member, these are Presents given to our Subseri! 





The following list of prizes will he awarded to the persons who subscribe for our paper between this date and the 30th day 
tively and absolutely no postponement. 
We will enter your name on our subscription books and mail you 
regularly twice a month for Six Months the Farm, Field and 
man. bound, stitched and cut, and send you immediately by sealed mail one num! Receipt 


The List of Presents to be Given to our Subscribers : 


0 U.S. Gov't Bond 500 each 0U.8S.G b’ks. 0 each...... 19 
OU.8. ; Grecab ks, $100 oso 3 198 0 U-8- Greenb’ks: HG oS 

Cash Priz 7 00 Ss. Greond’ks, each......... 

U. ae Greenb’is, $50 each......... 1000 1 Cash rize 0 


6 Grand Parlor Organs, 3 Grand Pianos, 1 Twenty-foot Sloop Sail-Boat, 1 yee Roy Fifteen-foot Canoe, 1 Four-Oared 
Buggies, 5 Elegant Black Silk Dress Patterns, 2 Village Carts, 5 Best Sing- 

er Sewing Machines, 2 Raw Silk Parlor Suits, P Plush Silk Parlor suits, 5 Silver Dianer Services, 1 Black Walnut Marble 
Top Chamber Suit, 100 Sets Solid Silver Teaspoons (6 to the set), 100 Solid Silver Tables 
Spoons, 100 Sets Silver Forks (6 tothe set), 100 Sets Silver-Plated Dinner Knives (6 to the set), 
Ice Pitchers, 1,000 Photograph Albums ($2each), 1,000 Pocket Silver Fruit Knives, 1,000 Gentlemen's Pocket 
tlemen's Gold Watches, 20 Ladies’ Gold Watches, 20 Boy by pe 3 Solitaire Diamond Finger 


000 Fine Mounted Gold Toothpicks, 500 Beautiful Nickel ‘Clocks, 2,500 Gold Tonthpicks, 2,000 Gold Pencils, 104 Telescopes. 

Every subscriber who does not get one of the above valuable prizes will receive a 
Remember, every one who subscribes for six months will receive our elegant illustr: 
ve Presents ranging from 25 cents in cash to One 

Has been cotabtionon ¢ eight years, 

A full list of the award will be furnished subscribers free. 
We will enter your name on our subscription books, and po! you reg- 
ularly twice a month for One Year the Farm, 
man, and send ae immediately by sealed mail three numbered Receipts good fi 


500 0 STEM WINDING WATCHES FREE. In order that we may positively know whas papers pay us best, the 

publisher has bought 500 Stem-winding tches, and these 400 
given away to the first 500 people who answer this advertisement and give us the name of the paper where 
If you send us 60 one = will be entitled to one watch and one Receipt 


As te our reliability, we refer to any Bank or Express Company in 
We are now known the world over. Money in sems of §1 may be sent in an or- 
dinary letter at our risk ; larger sums should be sent phage ad oF Note or Registered Letter, P. 0. Money Order, or Express. 


paper for one year, and 50 cents for six months, so that these presents cost you nothing. Address 


FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, 89 Randolph St., Chicago, 






pt good fur one 














ns, 100 Solid Silver Dessert 
00 Silver Sugar Shells, 50 Silver 
Knives, 20 Gen- 
Rings, 2,500 Souvenir Art 
400 Ladies’ Breastpins, 200 Gent's Scarf Pins and Watch Chains, 









resent of Twenty-five Cents in cash. 

paper for six months and one Receipt 
d Dollars in Cash, Our paper has now 
All of the above presents will be awarded 







Field and Stoek- 
or three of the above presents, 






good for one present, 








tely Free. The §! is the recular subscription price to the 







11.U.S.A, 
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will be promptly returned 


of the world, anc 
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00 


4 CENTS BACH, 
POSTPAID. 


GREAT. 3 
ANNOYANCE - 


has been caused to all people using tooth brush- 
es, by the bristles coming out inthe mouth, The 
Pall Mall Kiectric Association of Lon. 
den now take pleasure in introducing totheAm- 
erican public a Tooth Brush which they guaran- 
tee free from this troublesome defect, come. . 
men to all other Tooth Brushes. 
The bristles are inserted in the handle bya 
mag a process, which renders it simp- 
y impossibic for them to come 
out in use. In addition to this, 
the handle of the Brush is made ofa 
newly invented material permanent- 
1 d with an electro-m 
netic current,which acts withou 
any shock immediately upon 
the nerves and tissues of the 
\§ ,mouthand gums. The act of 
brushing causes this current 
to flow into the nerve cells 


ENG 








and roots of the teeth, and is stro 
like water poured upon 
a plant, it invigorates tifully 


and vitalizes ever 
pars erresting decay, 
uilding up and 
restoring the nat- 


not affectec 
pervious to 


































the gums. 










ufacture of artificial teeth. 







address 





THE PALLIMALL 


ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON, 


The handle 


forever free from that unpleas- 


SOMETHING NEW! 

Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Curler 
» « Tooth Brush, 


Both sent to any part of the World on receipt 
of $1.00. f 


And if not perfectly satisfactory in every case, the money 


Ladies & Gentlemen who wish to quickly bang, 
crimp or curt the hair, beard or moustache by a new 
method, or to possess sound, white teeth and rosy 
gums, are invited to read the brief but inter- 
esting description of these new inventions, 
Dr. Scott's Electric Appliances are 


now sold and well known inevery part 


lare guaranteed by 


CTRIC 


LAND. 


ng, beau. 
polished, 
1 by acids, im- 
moisture, and 


Fogle mee ot pl ant, musty odor exuding from wet ‘aN — oy | 
quickly produe- bone handles. 4 properly the first 
ing healthful, THE ROYAL DENTAL SOCIETY OF co) time. Direc- 
rosy color to OQ tions accom- 


y ENGLAND testify in the strongest terms as to he pany cach 
the quick benefits following the use of this Brush, 
7 and many experts in dentistry declare it to be the 
greatest invention in dental appliances since the man- 


These articles are sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
W Dealers; but if you cannot get them conveniently, remit us the 
price by Draft, Check, Money, Post Office Order, or Stamps, at our 
risk, and they will be promptly sent to any address postpaid. 

(Either Sex) Wanted for Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Elec- ¥ 
y ACCENTS ! tric Corsets, Belts, Electric Hair, Flesh and Tooth 
Brushes and Insoles. No Risk. Quick Sales. Satisfaction guaranteed. For Terms 


G. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LONDON ASSOCIATICN 


now offer to the American public their new 
Electric Hair, Beard 
Curler, Itisa handsome article, niekel-plat- 
ed, with an ebonized bandle, and it should oc - 
cupy a place in the toilet of every lady and 
gentleman in America. 
By its aid the hair, beard or moustache 
can be 
one to two minutes. For ladies it pro- 
duces the “Langtry Style,” the “T 
Bang,’ the “Montague Curl,” and any 
other form desired by ladies wearing 
their hair in the fashionable “loore 


“ 
“a 
% 
“a 


00 


CENTS EACH, 
POSTPAID. 


THE 





and Moustache 


curled in any desired style in from 
‘atti 


and fluffy’? mode. Those who wear 
crimps or other forms of false hair 
will find this Electric Curler a 
very useful article. It does not 
break off and ruin the hair 

like the ordinary crimpin; 
process, and in wet or bo 
weather it works as quick- 
ly asin cold. For curl- 
ing the Moustache or 
Beard in a moment it 
eS has no equal, while 
8 it is so Coens od in its 


one, 
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RAVTSON"S (Gaza), §, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DIsPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


QUEEN OF WATERS. 


HE WAUKESHA GLENN SPRING, standing at 

a temperature of 48 degrees both Summer and 
Winter, fully establishes the fact that it flows from 
the Maximum Mineral Fountain, and is, in the 
opinion of the most eminent medical men, Nature's 
Sovereign CuRE FoR ConsTIPATION, Dyspepsia, ToR- 
pip Liver, INACTIVE CONDITIONS OF THE KIDNEYS. 
With ladies, gentlemen and bon virants everywhere 
it has become the standard. Address, 


T. H. BRYANT, Waukesha, Wis. 
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FOR LADIES 
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CoLuMBI 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


SENT 
‘THE: POPE: MFG 
597 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BRANCH HOUSES rc) 
12 WARREN ST.NEW YORK 
179 MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 Ne 
fal). scksunee Lanse Gee 





HE FAMOUS | NGLISH 


OMPLEXION S OAP 


Alii Cleanliness js next to Godliness, 

Ci | pe 2308p) must_be consideréd as 

a(MWeans of Gracefand a 

= \ISf 5 , &i(lergyman who recommends 

14 i] sf moral things should be willing 

: ay A recommend{$oap) I am 

#yAY told that_my commendaticn of 

a (Pears Soap has opened fer it 

a Jarge sale in the{ @nited States. 

am willing to stand by every word in 

favor of it that I ever uttered, Aman 

must be fastidious indeed who is not 
satisfied wijt 


h& 
Sth Sins Sheche, 











plexion, 


As recommended by the greatest English 
authority on the Skin, 


Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S,, 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


SIND 17 MATCHLESS —— 
Fine FOUND TT —= ae COMPLE XI0 


2? Sy ype 
cs Yd bie Pattee = 








Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Brigt Near C 
L ‘ iH sonal ¢ are as ¢ ght, Clear Complexion 
and a Soft Skin. With these the lantoat features become attractive. Without 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

Many a@ Complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
to the weather, Winter or Summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, and is recommended by all the best authorities. as, on account of its emollient 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and 
a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured, 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 
economy is remarkable. J 
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; A. G. SPALDING & BROS.’ 


PZUOLCKY SPORTING PUBLICATIONS, 
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F Base Ball Guide toc, Pitching 
Dot| wamioc. Batting 10c. Lawn Tennis 
d y Sang toc. Roller Skating 25c. Boxing 
BASE syVam@and Club Swinging 2sc. 
Od fee 9 2 & 9 Send 10 cents for sample copies 
/ a i of Spalding’s Journal of Field 
A  § Sports, Spalding’s Bicycle Journal, 
4 Spalding’s Angler,” Spalding’s 
UiD Sports. 
Pp R SOLS | Journal of Summer Sports. 
A A 108 Madison St - CHICACO 
e dd . 
241 Broadway, “ NEW YORK. 
A magnificent assortment of stylish de- —— ———— 
signs, elegantly mounted, suitable for Pro- 
menade. Carriage Parasolettes, Coaching 
and Sun Umbrellas. Also, Rain Umbrellas 
in great variety and of the best manufac- 
ture, 
§ 49th 
Jroadeay AD 1 th dt. PIANOS 
= Have universally received Highest Awards and 
NeW YORK. Honors wherever exhibited for greatest Purity 
a and Evenness of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, Sim- 
=— of Action, Solidity of Construction, Excel- 
ence of Workmanship and Elegance of Finish, 


and are pronounced by leading Pianists and Mu- 
sical Authorities 


THE BEST NOW MADE. 


Warerooms, 3 West 14th St., N.Y. 


Paillard’ 


° i Zar pveeel 
li 


ata 
- ARE THE BEST 


They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 
dealers the world over. Send 2 cents for circular. 
LARD road. 





oe 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 


The Calli-graphic Pen, 


A Gold Pen and Rubber Holder, containing ink 





for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to per- 
sons who care to preserve their individuality in 


writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Cor. Liberty and Nassau Sts., New York. 

Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by First- 

class Dealers. 











~ 4 4 Do Your 
rinting Press ,"o"=" 

: Printing! 

AZ Card & label Press,$3; larger sizes, $5 to 
4 $75. For old or young. Everything easy; 
printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 


eee Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., 
to the factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. ! 34, 9-yEAIULARD 


HORSMAN'S 


CELEBRATED 

























TENNIS 
RACK HTS. 


** Brighton,” ‘‘ Casino,” “ Elberon,” ‘‘ Championship” 
and ‘‘ Berkeley” are superior to any other Rackets in the 


taarket. The above illustration represents the New Racket, ‘‘ BRIGHTON,” which is wunercelled. 
Send stamp for Tennis and Bicycle Catalogue. 





E. 1. HORSMAN, 80 and 82 William St., New York 








